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Transportation  and  Markets 

"At  no  time  in  history  has  so  much  effort 
been  expended  on  the  business  of  moving  peo- 
ple and  goods  as  in  the  last  25  years."  This  is 
the  theme  of  our  picture  story  on  transportation 
— first  of  two  which  foreign  Agriculture  is 
presenting  on  the  Age  of  Distribution.  Next 
month's  story  concerns  itself  with  local  markets. 

For  food  and  fiber,  as  for  all  commodities, 
these  two  aspects  of  distribution  are  interde- 
pendent, and  their  level  of  development  par- 
allels that  of  a  nation.  As  the  story  in  this  issue 
shows,  the  developing  nations  are  keenly  aware 
of  this  and  are  moving  to  expand  and  modern- 
ize their  ports,  improve  and  extend  farm-to- 
market  roads  and  railroads.  These  nations  are 
primarily  agricultural  producers,  and  agricul- 
tural goods  are  bulky,  heavy,  and  perishable. 

Lack  of  transportation  in  many  countries  has 
tied  farmers  to  a  subsistence  level  of  living. 
It  has  meant  they  must  grow  only  what  they  can 
sell  in  the  neighborhood;  they  cannot  hope  to 
become  bigger  producers  or  consumers.  It  has 
meant  too  that  many  foods  are  available  only 
at  harvest,  so  a  balanced  diet  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  often  it  has  meant  hunger  in 
one  area  and  food  surpluses  not  too  far  away. 

Now  that  so  much  effort  is  being  expended 
on  improving  transport  facilities,  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  markets  will  change  too.  This  is 
what  happened  in  the  more  industrialized  na- 
tions. The  change  came  slowly,  and  today's 
complex  marketing  system  is  the  product  ot  the 
past  quarter  century.  Most  Americans  can  re- 
member w  hen  an  orange  was  a  special  Christ- 
mas treat,  and  when  frozen  foods  first  appeared 
in  the  grocery  store.  They  can  remember  too 
the  first  supermarket  in  their  town.  This  effi- 
cient method  of  food  distribution  is  new  in 
most  countries,  but  already  20,000  have  been 
built  in  50  nations  outside  the  United  States. 

Cover  Photograph 

Modern  paving  machine  rolls  out  a  carpet  of  as- 
phalt along  one  of  Colombia's  new  highways. 
Transportation  has  long  been  a  problem  in  this 
Latin  American  land,  which  is  divided  by  formid- 
able   mountain    ranges.      'Photo,    World  Bank.' 
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THE  U.S.  WHEAT  GROWER 
AND  THE 


German  wheat  team  in   Kansas  wheatfield. 


By  Harvey  E.  Bross 
Former  European  Director 
Great  Plains  Wheat  Growers 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  January 
1959,  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market 
Development  Association  opened  its 
European  office,  in  Rotterdam.  It  was 
my  assignment  to  set  up  that  office, 
and  through  it  to  initiate  wheat  mar- 
ket development  programs  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the 
office  was  to  find  out  why  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  losing  its 
wheat  market  in  Europe.  The  hope 
was  that  in  talking  this  problem  over 
with  European  wheat  interests,  we 
could  win  their  respect  and  confidence, 
so  that  we  could  then  be  of  service 
both  to  them  and  to  our  wheat  grow- 
ers at  home. 

During  the  year,  I  visited  govern- 
ment officials,  importers,  millers,  and 
bakers  of  the  1 1  European  countries 
that  are  either  steady  or  occasional 
importers  of  wheat.  Here  is  the  gen- 
eral reaction  I  got:  They  would  like 
to  buy  more  hard  winter  wheat  from 
the  United  States — but  they  want  fa- 
vorable prices,  good  quality,  and  uni- 
formity of  quality  within  the  grade. 
When  U.S.  wheat  fails  to  meet  one 
or  more  of  these  conditions,  we  lose 
sales  to  our  competitors. 


It  was  evident  that  the  primary  job 
of  the  new  Wheat  Growers  office  was 
public  relations  —  personal  contacts, 
assistance  in  purchasing,  information, 
service  to  the  millers  and  trade.  It 
was  evident  too  that  we  must  improve 
our  marketing  system  at  home,  as  part 
of  the  job  of  meeting  competition. 

The  European  wheat  market  is  very 
much  worth  working  for.  Europe  is 
the  only  continent  that  can  be  classi- 
fied as  an  old  established  market  for 
wheat.  It  has  the  highest  per  capita 
wheat  consumption  in  the  world  and 
one  of  the  highest  living  standards. 
It  does  at  present  show  a  slight  down- 
ward trend  in  wheat  consumption,  due 
possibly  to  increasing  incomes  and  a 
shift  to  other  foods.  But  bread  is 
still  a  main  item  in  the  everyday  diet 
of  each  European  country.  Europe's 
mills,  bakeries,  and  retail  stores  are 
modern  and  progressive;  technical 
knowledge  has  been  well  advanced 
through  milling  and  bakery  schools 
and  wheat  and  baking  laboratories.  In 
every  country,  the  wheat  trade  knows 
exactly  what  it  needs.  Our  job  is  to 
prove  that  we  can  supply  the  kinds 
and  quality  of  wheat  that  will  meet 
European  requirements.  Here  is  the 
European  wheat  picture  as  I  saw  it: 

Usual  Wheat  Importers.  Six 
countries  —  Austria,    Belgium,  Ger- 


many, the  Netherlands.  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — are  regular 
importers  of  wheat  and  will  undoubt- 
edly remain  so. 

Before  World  War  II.  Austria  ex- 
changed its  manufactured  products  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  its  neigh- 
bors to  the  east.  These  countries  are 
now  all  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  Austria's  agri- 
cultural imports  have  been  supplied 
by  the  West.  Though  the  country 
wants  to  maintain  its  Western  trade 
ties,  there  is  internal  pressure  from 
its  industry  to  return  to  the  trade  in 
the  East,  which  offers  markets  for  its 
manufactured  goods. 

During  the  first  postwar  years,  Aus- 
tria received  wheat  as  aid;  later,  until 
1958,  under  the  P.L.  480  program. 
The  government  purchases  all  wheat 
imports,  and  since  it  must  reimburse 
the  millers  part  of  the  price  if  the 
quality  is  below  certain  requirements, 
it  is  under  continual  pressure  to  secure 
high  protein  and  strong  gluten  wheat. 
This  arrangement  slants  both  govern- 
ment and  millers  toward  Manitoba 
wheat,  which  they  feel  is  more  de- 
pendable in  quality.  Though  we  are 
selling  Austria  some  wheat,  our  com- 
petitive position  is  certainly  not  en- 
couraging; but  an  opportunity  to 
improve  it  will  be  offered  this  year 
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by  the  visit  of  an  Austrian  wheat 
team  to  the  United  States. 

In  Belgium,  during  recent  years, 
the  government  has  encouraged  do- 
mestic wheat  production  through  price 
supports  and  has  discouraged  wheat 
imports  by  requiring  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  wheat  used  in  flour  be 
of  the  local  soft  varieties.  Last  year, 
Belgium's  wheat  crop  was  almost 
800,000  tons,  as  against  average  con- 
sumption needs  of  about  1  million. 
The  compulsory  incorporation  rate  ac- 
cordingly was  increased  to  75  percent 
local  wheat  to  speed  up  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  crop.  Belgian  technicians 
and  millers  maintain  that  they  cannot 
make  really  good  bread  flour  with 
such  a  high  percentage  of  soft  wheat; 
they  generally  regard  50  percent  as 
the  maximum.  With  75  percent  soft, 
they  have  told  the  wheat  trade  that 
the  other  25  percent  must  be  Mani- 
toba No.  2  or  a  similar  wheat  of  high 
protein  and  strong  gluten,  to  produce 
the  best  possible  "inferior''  bread. 

Perhaps  partly  because  of  these 
problems  in  using  local  wheat,  the 
government  last  year  increased  the 
support  on  feed  grains  to  encourage 
a  shift  away  from  wheat.  This  policy 
may  eventually  make  room  for  mure 
wheat  imports;  but  U.S.  growers  will 
need  to  offer  better  wheat. 

Before  World  War  II,  Germany  re- 
lied on  its  eastern  areas  for  much 
of  its  agricultural  production;  West- 


ern Germany  today  must  be  classed 
as  predominantly  industrial.  Among 
Europe's  wheat-importing  countries,  it 
is  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  encourage  wheat  production  and 
reduce  the  need  for  imports,  Germany 
has  supported  wheat  at  about  S2.80. 
a  bushel.  The  difference  between  the 
prices  for  local  and  for  imported 
wheat — called  a  "skimming  charge"- 
is  collected  by  the  government;  thus 
wheat  prices  are  held  at  the  local  level. 
Germany  distributes  its  wheat  imports 
as  widely  as  possible  among  supplier 
countries,  to  gain  markets  for  its  in- 
dustrial exports. 

Germany  needs  uniform  deliveries 
of  high-protein,  strong-gluten  wheat 
to  balance  its  increased  production  of 
the  weaker  soft  wheat.  Canada  now 
has  the  top  position  formerly  ours  in 
this  market.  However,  the  German 
miller  has  a  high  regard  for  good 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  and  would 
like  to  buy  more.  Good  personal  and 
public  relations,  plus  the  expert  as- 
sistance we  can  give  through  our  grain 
specialist,  can  step  up  U.S.  wheat  sales 
to  Germany;  and  even  more  could  be 
accomplished  if  we  improved  our  own 
marketing  system  to  assure  deliveries 
dt  uniformly  high  quality. 

The  Netherlands,  which  formerly 
based  its  economy  on  agriculture,  is 
now  becoming  an  industrial  country 
of  considerable  importance.  This  small 
country  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 


importers  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  purchases  totaling  about 
S2  50  million  a  year;  and  95  percent 
of  these  imports  are  free  of  quota 
restrictions. 

In  October  1958,  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  move  into  this  market  with 
purchase  or  barter  deals.  The  Neth- 
erlands bought  over  300,000  tons  of 
Russian  wheat  in  calendar  1959.  This 
wheat  is  hard  winter  wheat,  clean, 
with  high  protein  and  strong  gluten — 
and  priced  from  S2  to  S4  per  metric 
ton  lower  than  U.S.  or  Canadian 
wheat.  Almost  all  European  countries 
have  bought  some  Russian  wheat  to 
determine  its  value  for  milling.  Dutch 
millers  have  found  it  highly  accept- 
able. However,  the  Dutch  thoroughly 
understand  U.S.  inability  to  meet  the 
low  Russian  prices,  and  have  given 
our  Rotterdam  office  the  finest  of  co- 
operation. The  Netherlands  Wheat 
Team  that  visited  the  Great  Plains 
area  returned  enthusiastic,  with  a  high 
regard  for  the  Wheat  Growers'  ef- 
forts and  objectives.  And  from  this 
team's  interest  has  developed  a  com- 
mittee representing  Netherlands  mill- 
ing and  baking  industries,  pledged  to 
cooperate  with  our  office  in  putting 
wheat  "on  every  table,  every  meal, 
every  day." 

Switzerland  imports  more  than  half 
its  wheat  needs.  These  imports — all 
handled  by  the  government  during 
( Continued  on  page  22  j 


At  office's  opening,  Mr.  Bross  (center)  greets  Dr.  Hunger  and 
Dr.  Van  der  Mandele,  officials  of  city's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Office's  animated  window  illustrates  the  point  that  U.S.  Hard 
Winter  wheat  and  Dutch  soft  wheat  together  make  better  bread. 
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Latin  America  Plans  Another  Common  Market 

— twelve  countries  now  associated  in  two  trade  groups 


By  Kathryn  H.  Wylie 

Latin  American  Analysis  Branch 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Within  the  last  2  years  two  common 
markets  have  sprung  up  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  first,  agreed 
upon  in  June  1958,  is  comprised  of 
five  Central  American  countries  — 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  The  sec- 
ond, which  is  made  up  of  seven  coun- 
tries, came  into  being  in  Montevideo 
last  February. 

The  Montevideo  Treaty,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  establishes  a  free 
trade  area  and  institutes  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  for 
the  seven  member  countries.  Orig- 
inally the  seven  countries  contemplat- 
ing this  move  were  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Peru,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  Bolivia  failed  to  sign  and 
Mexico  did  sign.  All  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  free  to  join  in 
the  arrangement  if  they  are  willing  to 
abide  by  its  terms. 

Currently  only  about  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  trade  of  the  20  Re- 
publics is  among  countries  of  the 
area.  Argentine  exports,  principally 
temperate-zone  agricultural  products, 
go  largely  to  Europe.  Trade  of  the 
northern  countries,  both  import  and 
export,  is  oriented  toward  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  intra-area  trade 
now  moves  among  four  countries — 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Uruguay,  and  Peru 
— and  a  large  part  of  this  is  on  bilat- 
eral account.  To  date,  there  has  been 
little  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
other  six  countries. 

Reasons  for  Market.  Population 
is  rising  at  a  rapid  rate  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica-— almost  3  percent  a  year  for  the 
area  and  for  some  countries,  4  per- 
cent. Production  is  not  keeping  up 
with  this  rise.  Also  Latin  America 
is  going  through  a  period  of  social 
change.  According  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  no 
area  of  our  planet  today  is  in  greater 
process  of  change  than  this  one. 
Communications   media  are  bringing 


knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  a  bet- 
ter life  to  millions  of  people  at  the 
minimum  level  of  subsistence.  These 
people  do  not  want  to  remain  at  this 
level,  but  to  raise  living  standards 
even  a  little  will  require  a  tremen- 
dous gain  in  total  productive  output. 
One  of  the  stated  goals  is  to  lift  the 
per  capita  gross  national  product  by 
2  percent  each  year.  By  1975  an  in- 
crease of  this  magniture  would  mean 
that  total  gross  national  product  would 
reach  a  level  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  1957. 

The  potential  is  there  for  such  a 
rise  if  the  resources  can  be  harnessed 
and  used  effectively.  Latin  America's 
leaders  believe  that  a  common  market 
is  one  way  to  help  do  it.  At  the 
present  time,  the  available  market  in 
many  countries  is  not  large  enough 
to  justify  much  diversification  in  in- 
dustrial development  within  any  one 
country;  but  if  the  market  could  be 
widened  to  include  all  or  several  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  some 
degree  of  specialization  might  be  de- 
veloped as  between  countries.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  area  in 
Latin  America,  in  order  to  cash  in 
on  the  advantage  of  such  specializa- 
tion by  trading  goods  freely  among 
the  countries,  has  been  discussed  for 
some  years.  In  this  effort  the  Econom- 
ic Commission  for  Latin  America  of 
the  United  Nations  has  taken  the  lead. 

Provisions  of  Treaty.  The  Treats- 
makes  provision  for  obtaining  a  free 
trade  area  over  a  period  of  12  years, 
during  which  time  there  will  be  a 
gradual  elimination  of  duties,  charges, 
and  restrictions  on  substantially  all  of 
the  trade  among  the  seven  countries. 
Two  kinds  of  schedules  will  be  set 
up  over  the  12-year  period.  The  first, 
a  common  or  basic  schedule,  will  in- 
clude items  that  all  the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  and  on  which  a  re- 
duction of  8  percent  will  be  made 
each  year  in  import  duties  and  charges. 
The  items  on  this  list  must  constitute 
25  percent  of  the  total  intra-area 
trade  at  the  end  of  the  first  3-year 
period;  50  percent  at  the  end  of  the 


second  3  years;  75  percent  at  the  end 
of  the  third  3  years;  and  substantially 
all  at  the  end  of  the  12  years. 

The  second  set  of  schedules  will 
be  national  ones  specifying  annual  re- 
ductions of  8  percent  on  a  list  of 
products  to  be  negotiated  by  the  coun- 
tries. The  agreement  does  not  state, 
but  it  is  assumed,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  12  years  the  national  schedules 
will  all  be  incorporated  into  the  com- 
mon schedule. 

There  are  special  provisions  for 
agricultural  products  and  for  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  for  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  than  for  the  others. 
For  example,  all  seven  countries  will 
seek  to  coordinate  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  common  trade  problems 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources, 
the  raising  of  living  standards,  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  normal  supplies. 
Countries  are  thus  enabled  to  limit 
imports  to  amounts  required  and  to 
equalize  prices  of  imported  and  do- 
mestic products. 

The  less  developed  areas  are  given 
authority  to  impose  more  stringent  re- 
strictions on  their  imports  than  the 
other  area  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  more  advanced  countries  may 
lower  duties  to  less  developed  nations 
below  what  thev  would  be  to  other 
contracting  parties. 

Interest  to  U.S.  The  United  States 
supports  the  establishment  of  Latin 
American  free  trade  areas  so  long  as 
they  are  developed  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Two 
points  are  particularly  important: 
First,  that  the  arrangement  will  result 
in  a  true  free  trade  area  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time;  and  second,  that 
the  duties  and  other  regulations  of 
commerce  applicable  to  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  GATT  are  not 
higher  or  more  restrictive  than  those 
existing  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
free  trade  areas.  The  countries  in 
the  new  treaty  that  are  now  members 
of  the  General  Agreement  are  Brazil. 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Treaty  will  come  before  the 
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GATT  contracting  parties  for  a  pre- 
liminary review  and  explanation  as 
it  relates  to  the  provision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement.  Until  the  treaty  is 
tested  in  action  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  the  special  provisions  for 
agriculture  and  those  for  underdevel- 
oped countries  will  work  out.  There 
is  always  the  danger  that  exceptions 
to  free  trade  area  treatment  could 
deprive  the  area  of  substantial  bene- 
fits inherent  in  a  free  trade  arrange- 
ment. These  exceptions  could  even 
establish  a  preferential  system  within 
the  area.  Such  a  preferential  system 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  Treaty  itself  and 
would  detract  from  the  benefits  of 
nondiscriminatory,  multilateral  trade. 

In  the  early  years  of  common  mar- 
ket discussion  in  Latin  America,  lead- 
ers there  suggested  that  the  United 
States  join  with  them  to  form  a  free 
trade  area.  Others  are  now  begin- 
ning to  study  this  possibility  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere common  market  that  would  in- 
clude Canada. 

The  report  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  for  the  Twentieth  Century, 
published  in  1958  by  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  makes  the  positive  rec- 
ommendation that  an  inter- American 
economic  conference  be  called  to  work 
toward  an  agreement  to  set  up  a 
common  market  of  hemisphere-wide 
scope  and  to  establish  an  inter-Amer- 
jcan  payments  union.  The  report 
points  out  that  about  half  of  all  U.S. 
trade  flow  is  within  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween Canada  and  Latin  America. 
More  than  65  percent  of  Canada's 
trade  is  with  the  LJnitcd  States,  and 
half  of  Latin  America's  trade  is  with 
us.  About  a  third  of  direct  U.S.  in- 
vestments in  other  countries  is  in 
Canada,  and  an  additional  third  in 
Latin  America. 

Another  report  on  the  subject  was 
made  by  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation for  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  January  this  year.  This  suggests 
the  desirability  of  exploring  more  in- 
tensively the  possibilities  and  prob- 
lems of  greater  integration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  complementary  nature  of 
the  temperate  and  tropical  areas. 


Effect  on  U.S.  Trade.    It  is,  of 

course,  too  early  to  know  how  the 
new  free  trade  area  will  affect  U.S. 
agriculture — but  we  can  speculate. 
The  important  agricultural  items  that 
move  in  trade  among  the  seven  coun- 
tries are  wheat,  coffee,  lumber,  fruit, 
sugar,  cotton,  cattle,  cacao,  edible  and 
inedible  oils,  flour,  and  yerba  mate. 
The  United  States  sends  to  the  seven 
countries  (taken  as  a  whole)  wheat, 
fats  and  oils,  some  fruit  and  cotton, 
and  breeding  cattle.  It  takes  from 
these  countries  coffee,  cacao,  and  a 
variety  of  other  agricultural  products. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
principal  export  items  of  the  seven 
countries  will  continue  to  be  those 
that  now  enter  trade,  at  least  for  the 
next  5  to  10  years.  However,  freer 
trade  among  the  various  countries 
could  well  result  in  specialization  with 
regard  to  industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  Thus  numerous  prod- 
ucts may  be  added  to  the  present  trade 
pattern,  even  though  they  will  not 
bulk  large  in  the  total  trade  move- 
ment. We  can  expect  the  trade  among 
the  seven  to  expand,  gradually  at  first, 
later  more  rapidly. 

Coffee  and  cacao  will  continue  to 
move  outside  the  area  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Cotton 
will  still  go  to  Japan  and  Europe,  and 
we  can  expect  that  Argentina  will 
continue  to  send  part  of  its  feed  grains 
and  wheat  to  Europe.  In  the  initial 
stages,  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  to  the 
seven  countries  may  decline  unless 
sales  under  Public  Law  -480  are  main- 
tained at  high  levels.  But  should 
the  expected  industrialization  take 
place,  per  capita  incomes  and  the 
continued  growth  of  population  may 
expand  demand  faster  than  domestic 
agricultural  production.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  the  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  to  these  seven 
countries  may  increase. 

This  holds  true  lor  all  of  Latin 
America,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
additional  countries  sign  the  Treaty. 
The  net  import  demand  for  wheat 
may  well  be  more  than  doubled  over 
the  next  10  years,  though  it  may 
constitute  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
need  than  at  present.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, Latin  America  is  expected  to  be 
a  net  importer  of  some  other  foods, 
including  rice  and  fats  and  oils. 


Brazilians  Pushing 
Soybean  Industry 

Brazil  expects  to  harvest  8.1  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  from  about  383,- 
000  acres  this  season.  Not  only  is 
this  a  record  crop,  but  it  is  a  third 
larger  than  the  5.9  million  bushels 
grown  on  289,000  acres  last  year. 
Contributing  importantly  to  this  year's 
record  production  are  relatively  good 
prices,  encouragement  by  the  indus- 
try, and  disappointment  in  recent 
wheat  crops. 

Brazil's  soybean  industry  is  com- 
paratively young.  Soybeans  were  in- 
troduced into  the  country  around  1920 
by  the  Japanese.  Although  some  were 
exported  as  early  as  1940,  the  crop 
assumed  commercial  importance  in 
1951  with  the  establishment  of  Bra- 
zil's first  oilseed  crushing  plant. 

At  present,  Brazil  has  a  tight  vege- 
table oil  situation  and  strong  demand 
for  soybeans.  This  has  resulted  in 
substantial  rises  in  the  domestic  prices 
of  vegetable  oils — including  soybean 
— and  mixed  feeds.  Therefore,  de- 
spite this  year's  record  crop,  consumer 
groups  have  asked  the  government  to 
prohibit  exports  of  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed products.  No  definite  action  has 
been  taken,  but  continued  pressure 
from  these  groups  could  cause  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  to  limit  exports  of 
soybeans  and  meal,  and  refuse  to  issue 
export  licenses  for  soybean  oil. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  has  a 
market  in  Japan  for  about  a  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  annually  and  it 
will  endeavor  to  keep  this  market. 
Therefore  shipments  of  soybeans  this 
year  could  be  close  to  the  1959  level 
of  1.7  million.  The  United  States 
is  by  far  japan's  leading  source  of 
soybeans. 

It  is  likely  that  Brazil's  soybean 
production  will  continue  to  expand 
rapidly.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is 
actively  promoting  soybeans  and  their 
products  for  human  consumption.  Soy- 
bean flour,  a  soybean  milk  product, 
and  other  food  products  are  already 
in  limited  use.  And  the  Ministry  is 
issuing  information  encouraging  wider 
utilization.  The  future  rate  of  expan- 
sion could  be  even  faster  if  much- 
needed  harvesting  machinery  could 
be  made  more  readily  available. 
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The  modern  Inter-American  institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  located  at  Turrialba, 
Costa  Rica,  does  extensive  research  on  all  phases  of  Latin  American  coffee  output. 


Progressive  Costa  Rica 

With  the  highest  per  capita  production  in  Central 
America,  the  country  is  still  short  on  basic  foods 

By  Mary  S.  Coyner 
Latin  American  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Costa  Rica  has  a  history  of  prog- 
ress. From  the  poorest  American  col- 
ony of  Spain,  it  has  become  the  leader 
among  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics in  per  capita  production,  per  cap- 
ita income,  and  rate  of  literacy. 
National  income  has  increased  faster 
than  population  growth,  resulting  in 
a  constantly  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing— one  of  the  highest  in  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

Costa  Rica  is  also  making  progress 
in  farm  output — not  only  in  the 
amount  of  commodities  grown  but  in 
better  production  methods.  Yet  agri- 
cultural output  is  lagging  behind  the 
high  rate  of  population  growth.  The 
index  of  agricultural  production  (aver- 
age for  crop  years  ending  1953-55  = 
100),  which  was  only  44  before 
World  War  II,  was  92  in  1957,  and 
jumped  to  120  in  1959.  Per  capita 
agricultural  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  at  68  before  the  war, 
but  had  risen  to  only  79  in  1957 
and  95  in  1959. 

Agriculture   is   of   paramount  im- 


portance to  the  economy  of  Costa 
Rica;  it  contributes  nearly  half  the 
national  income,  accounts  for  almost 
all  export  earnings,  and  directly  em- 
ploys over  half  the  population.  Con- 
ditions for  agriculture  are  particularly 
favorable  and  the  standards  of  re- 
search and  extension  services  are  high. 

Costa  Rica's  principal  exports  tradi- 
tionally have  been  coffee,  bananas, 
cacao,  and  lumber.  In  recent  years, 
live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  have 
grown  in  importance.  Abaca,  which 
at  one  time  was  a  leading  export,  is 
no  longer  harvested  commercially. 
Agricultural  imports  are  of  lesser  im- 
portance and  consist  mainly  of  wheat 
and  flour,  processed  milk,  and  lard. 

Export  Crops.  Initially.  Costa 
Rica's  coffee  exports  went  exclusively 
to  South  America,  but  in  1843  an 
English  sea  captain  persuaded  the  pro- 
ducers to  let  him  take  their  coffee 
to  London  and  market  it  there.  This 
proved  to  be  a  successful  project,  and 
for  almost  a  century — up  to  the  start 
of  World  War  II— Costa  Rica  ex- 


ported most  of  its  coffee  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  where  it  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  high  quality.  During 
and  immediately  after  the  war  the 
United  States  was  the  only  market 
for  Costa  Rican  coffee,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  early  1950  s  that  small 
exports  began  drifting  toward  Europe 
once  more. 

Costa  Rica  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
western  world  in  the  use  of  coffee- 
cleaning  machinery  and  in  producing 
thoroughly  washed  coffee.  Through 
these  innovations  Costa  Rican  coffee 
acquired  a  reputation  for  fine  quality. 

The  agricultural  census  of  1955  re- 
ported approximately  140,000  acres 
planted  to  coffee.  Area  planted  had 
remained  more  or  less  stationary  for 
10  years  until,  under  the  stimulus  of 
high  prices  beginning  about  1950,  a 
trend  toward  increased  acreage  began. 
Improvement  of  existing  plantations, 
by  the  use  of  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  higher  yielding  varieties, 
resulted  in  a  larger  volume  of  pro- 
duction. The  1959-60  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  925,000  bags  (132.276 
pounds),  an  alltime  record. 

Since  producing  coffee  is  the  coun- 
try's most  important  enterprise,  the 
government  and  private  interests  look 
to  the  coffee  crop  for  a  large  part 
of  their  income.  There  are  several 
minor  taxes  on  coffee — among  which 
are  an  export  tax  of  20  cents  per  100 
pounds,  three  different  assessments  by 
the  Coffee  Office,  and  one  by  the  Na- 
tional Treasury.  Further,  exporters 
must  sell  the  dollars  earned  from  cof- 
fee sales  at  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  is  5.60  colones  per  U.S. 
dollar,  but  then  they  must  buy  dollars 
for  their  needs  at  the  free  market 
rate  of  6.65  colones  per  dollar. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Production  Council,  and  the 
joint  U.S. -Costa  Rica  Technical  Co- 
operation Service  (STICA)  have  giv- 
en the  most  aid  toward  increasing  the 
coffee  crop  and  improving  the  indus- 
try. Programs  backed  by  these  agen- 
cies include  a  campaign  to  improve 
cultivation  methods  on  plantations, 
research  in  eradicating  coffee  diseases, 
and  the  introduction  of  higher  yield- 
ing varieties.  Further,  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  at  Turrialba  is  constantly  car- 
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Above, women  workers  grade  cacao  beans — another  leading  export  crop — before  bagging. 
Left,  bananas,  Costa  Rica's  No.  2  exchange  earner,  are  trucked  from  field  to  market. 
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rying  out  research  on  all  phases  of 
coffee  production  in  Latin  America. 

Bananas  are  Costa  Rica's  second 
most  important  export  crop.  Produc- 
tion is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
companies,  hut  independent  growers 
also  contribute  a  sizable  quantity  to 
total  output.  Costa  Rica's  banana  in- 
dustry was  created  by  a  U.S.  fruit 
company,  and  at  one  time  bananas 
were  the  country's  leading  crop  for 
the  export  market. 

Formerly,  the  industry  was  restrict- 
ed almost  entirely  to  the  Caribbean 
coast,  but  the  spread  of  Sigatoka 
disease  ruined  most  of  the  plantations 
in  that  area.  Therefore,  in  1938  the 
Costa  Rican  Government  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  fruit  company  to  de- 
velop banana  plantations  on  the  west 
coast.  However,  disease  came  to  the 
west  coast  too,  and  many  plantations 
in  that  area  were  gradually  replaced 
with  cacao  and  African  oil  palm.  Dur- 
ing 1956,  another  company  started 
banana  cultivation  in  the  Limon  area 
where  the  crop  had  not  been  grown 
for  a  number  of  years. 

For  the  6-year  period  1953-58, 
banana  exports  from  Costa  Rica  aver- 
aged S3 1  million — 38  percent  of  all 
exports  for  the  period.  But  wind- 
storm losses  reduced  the  1959  crop 
to  the  lowest  level  of  many  years. 
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Meanwhile,  the  search  for  better  and 
more  efficient  disease  control  methods 
continues.  Varieties  suitable  to  the 
location  are  being  used  when  planta- 
tions are  replanted.  For  example,  the 
new  east  coast  plantings  are  the  Cav- 
endish variety,  which  is  more  resistant 
to  disease  than  the  formerly  used  Gros 
Michel.  The  fruit  companies  are  ex- 
perimenting with  boxing  the  fruit  be- 
fore shipping  to  prevent  bruising. 

Until  1959,  cacao  was  the  country's 
third  most  important  export  crop;  and 
the  1959-60  harvest  of  about  22  mil- 
lion pounds  was  a  record,  resulting 
from  improved  plantation  manage- 
ment and  favorable  weather.  How- 
ever, in  1959,  live  cattle  and  frozen 
beef  exports  moved  into  third  place. 
Exports  of  live  cattle  and  fresh  and 
frozen  beef  more  than  tripled  be- 
tween 1956  and  1958,  and  the  volume 
of  frozen  beef  alone  shipped  in  1959 
was  almost  150  percent  greater  than 
it  was  in  1958. 

A  modern  slaughterhouse  which  be- 
gan operating  in  1958  can  handle 
more  than  a  third  of  present  annual 
marketable  beef  output.  A  major  pro- 
gram is  now  under  way  to  provide 
slaughter  cattle  for  this  plant  and  for 
several  others  that  have  recently  begun 
operations. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Costa  Rica 
is  operated  by  small  producers,  of 
which  there  are  over  27,000,  not  in- 
cluding hired  workers.  More  than 
2,000  small  sugar  mills  (trapiches) 
are  operating,  plus  28  larger  mills. 


Costa  Rica's  current  centrifugal 
sugar  output  far  exceeds  home  needs 
and  export  quotas.  Larger  cane  acre- 
age and  more  sugar  mills  have  both 
contributed  to  this  surplus.  Centrifu- 
gal production  for  1959-60  is  esti- 
mated at  a  record  of  about  62,500 
short  tons. 

Government  Policies.  Agricul- 
tural policies  are  geared  to  producing 
more  food  crops  in  order  to  reduce 
imports.  Also,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  expanding  and  improving 
cattle  herds  to  supply  increasing  home 
demands  for  beef  and  to  assure  addi- 
tional supplies  for  the  export  market. 

The  National  Production  Council 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  Costa 
Rica's  maintaining  self-sufficiency  in 
its  basic  crops.  It  carries  on  a  price 
support  program  and  handles  pur- 
chases, storage,  and  distribution  of  the 
basic  crops.  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  STICA  have  joined  forces 
to  operate  the  country's  extension  pro- 
gram and  expand  credits  for  agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

Agricultural  expansion  is  also  en- 
couraged by  the  loan  policies  of  the 
banking  system.  The  amounts  of 
loans  to  agriculture  are  set  high  and 
up  to  6  years  of  credit  are  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  expensive  items 
of  agricultural  equipment.  Rural  credit 
boards  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  responsible  for  implementing 
a  policy  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
system  of  small  landholders  which  is 
( Continued  on  page  23 ) 
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History  of  America  s 
Farm  Exports: 

II.  The  Last  One  Hundred  Years 

By  Wayne  D.  Rasmussen 
Agricultural  Historian,  USDA 

Many  Americans  believed  in  1861  that  the  outcome  of 
the  Civil  War  might  depend  upon  England  s  demand  for 
one  of  America's  most  important  agricultural  exports — 
cotton.  If  England  recognized  the  Confederacy  in  order 
to  obtain  cotton,  the  South  s  chances  of  w  inning  the  war 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  This  Southern  hope  failed, 
partly  because  England  was  even  more  interested  in  an- 
other export  of  American  farms — wheat. 

Grain  crops  failed  in  England  in  I860,  1861,  and  1862, 
and  were  below  normal  in  most  of  the  wheat-growing 
nations  of  Europe.  During  the  years  I860  to  1862,  our 
wheat  exports  rose  from  4  million  to  37  million  bushels, 
corn  from  3  million  to  19  million  bushels,  and  wheat 
flour  from  2.6  million  to  nearly  5  million  barrels.  Cotton 
was  no  longer  king. 

The  war  left  the  cotton  export  trade  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition. It  was  not  until  1875  that  either  the  cotton  crop 
or  the  amount  exported  permanently  regained  its  prewar 
volume.  Cotton  then  ranked  second  among  America's 
exports  and  did  not  again  become  America's  most  im- 
portant export  until  near  the  end  of  the  century.  It  then 
held  this  position  until  World  War  I. 

Grain,  which  had  always  been  an  important  export  and 
which  had  played  its  part  in  the  Civil  War,  was  the  lead- 
ing American  export  from  the  war  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  As  railroads  pushed  across  the  prairies  and 
into  the  Great  Plains,  new  land  was  opened  for  com- 
mercial wheat  production.  Large-scale,  mechanized  wheat 
farming  developed  in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  the  1870's 
and  then  spread  westward. 

In  1866,  the  Nation  grew  170  million  bushels  of  wheat; 
in  1900,  655  million.  In  1866,  13  million  bushels  were 
exported;  in  1900,  221  million.  Exports  then  declined 
until  World  War  I. 

Meat  and  meat  products  ranked  third  in  importance 
among  American  exports  after  the  Civil  War.  War  ex- 
periences in  providing  meat  for  the  army  led  to  the 
development  of  better  methods  of  handling  and  preserving 
meat  and  to  the  concentration  of  slaughtering  facilities. 
The  use  of  refrigerated  freight  cars  and  steamships,  be- 
ginning in  the  1870's,  permitted  the  shipment  of  dressed 
meat,  particularly  to  Great  Britain.  Pork  and  lard  were 
more  important  as  exports  than  beef.  After  1900,  the 
value  of  meat  and  meat  products  shipped  abroad  declined 
slowly  until  World  War  I. 

First  Federal  Laws.  The  export  trade  in  meat  and 
live  animals  led  to  the  first  Federal  laws  regulating  the 
market  of  farm  products.     Pleuropneumonia,  a  highly 
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American  beef  for  English  markets  is  shipped  on  the  hoof 
by  boat  from  New  York.  Engraving.  Harpers  Weekly,  1879- 

contagious  disease  of  cattle,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1843.  It  had  spread  until  by  the 
1880  s  some  foreign  nations  were  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  American  cattle.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  established  in  1884,  primarily  to 
suppress  contagious  diseases  among  animals. 

Pleuropneumonia  was  eventually  eradicated.  However, 
foreign  governments  pointed  to  the  prevalence  of  other 
diseases  and  the  infestation  of  American  pork  with 
trichinae  as  further  reasons  for  restricting  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  meat  from  the  United  States.  Meat  packers, 
livestock  producers,  and  others  appealed  to  the  Federal 
Congress  for  aid  in  overcoming  these  restrictions.  Congress 
passed  our  first  meat  inspection  act  on  August  30,  1890. 
It  provided  for  the  inspection  of  salted  pork  and  bacon 
intended  for  exportation  when  foreign  requirements  made 
it  necessary  and  for  the  inspection  of  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  offered  for  export.  This  law  and  subsequent 
modifications  led  several  European  countries  to  revoke 
their  prohibitions. 

Tobacco,  the  colonial  king  of  American  commerce,  had 
lost  its  place  as  a  leading  export,  although  the  quantities 
shipped  abroad  continued  to  increase  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly. In  1866,  185  million  pounds  were  exported;  in 
1900,  316  million.  Exports  of  this  commodity,  unlike 
most  food  products,  continued  to  grow  from  1900  to 
World  War  I. 

Era  of  Industrialization.  The  period  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by  increasing 
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Harvesting  wheat  on  a  bonanza  farm  in  the  Great  Plains,  189 1.  Grain  exports,  al- 
ways important  in  U.S.  trade,  mounted  rapidly  after  mechanization  was  introduced. 


industrialization  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States.  The  result  was 
a  greater  demand  tor  farm  products, 
since  factory  workers  needed  food  and 
mills  needed  cotton.  The  farmers  of 
America  could  supply  both  at  com- 
petitive prices.  The  first  Ameri- 
can agricultural  revolution,  centering 
around  the  Civil  War,  had  seen  the 
passage  of  the  Homestead  Act,  which 
opened  up  new  land;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
which  brought  science  to  agriculture; 
and  the  increasing  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  marked  particularly  by  the 
substitution  of  animal  power  for  man 
power.  Together,  these  and  related 
developments  led  to  greatly  increased 
production  at  lower  unit  costs. 

Lower  unit  costs  did  not  mean  that 
farmers  were  less  dependent  upon 
markets.  The  costs  of  mechanization 
and  of  adopting  improved  methods 
actually  made  the  farmers  more  de- 
pendent upon  markets.  From  1869 
to  1900,  the  home  market  absorbed 
about  82  percent  (by  value)  of  farm 
products  sold  and  the  foreign  market, 
about  18  percent.  Some  products, 
particularly  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  meat  products,  were  much  de- 
pendent upon  overseas  trade;  also,  the 
export  market  often  determined  the 
prices  farmers  received  for  their  crops. 

The    Department    of  Agriculture, 


from  the  beginning,  recognized  the 
importance  of  export  markets.  Sev- 
eral experts  made  studies  of  area  mar- 
kets for  particular  crops,  and  in  1894 
these  activities  culminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Section  of  Foreign 
Markets.  This  office  may  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  forerunner  of  today's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service. 

Farmers  were  not  the  only  benefi- 
ciaries of  foreign  trade.  An  average 
of  about  76  percent  of  all  exports 
between  the  Civil  War  and  1900  were 
agricultural,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
created  primarily  by  these  farm  prod- 
ucts brought  the  United  States  a  por- 
tion of  the  capital  needed  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  industries. 

World  War  I.  A  decline  in  ex- 
ports occurred  between  1900  and 
World  War  I,  as  a  result  of  increas- 
ing nationalism  in  Europe,  increasing 
competition  from  other  nations,  and 
a  better  balance  between  consumption 
and  production  in  the  United  States. 
Then  the  picture  changed  dramatically 
with  the  war.  Hostilities  began  on 
July  28,  1914.  with  the  Austrian  dec- 
laration of  war  upon  Serbia.  Within 
a  few  days,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  were  involved.  The  first 
effect  upon  agricultural  markets  was 
depressing.  However,  \Mthin  a  short 
time,  England  and  France  sent  official 
representatives  to  the  L-nited  States 
to  buy  supplies  and  arrange  for  credit. 


Its  storability,  ease  of  transport,  and 
high  nutritive  content  make  wheat 
one  of  the  most  important  and  readily 
transferable  food  products  in  all  ma- 
jor war  periods.  World  War  I  was 
no  exception.  Exports  jumped  from 
148  million  bushels  in  1913-14  to  336 
million  bushels  the  following  year. 
The  1915  crop  was  the  Nation's  first 
of  over  a  billion  bushels;  but  during 
the  next  2  years  production  declined 
greatly  because  of  climatic  conditions, 
and  exports  also  declined.  It  was 
not  until  1920-21  that  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  1914-15  level. 

World  War  I  also  caused  exports 
of  meat  and  meat  products  to  reach 
a  level  of  six  times  their  prewar  value. 
In  1914,  399  million  pounds  of  meat, 
carcass  weight  equivalent,  were  ex- 
ported. The  following  year,  the  fig- 
ure was  932  million  pounds,  and  in 
1919,  it  was  1,896  million. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
1914  crop  of  cotton  was  16  million 
bales,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
grown  in  this  country.  Within  a 
year  prices  dropped  nearly  one-half, 
and  exports  fell  off  from  8.7  million 
bales  in  1914  to  6  million  bales  in 
1915.  Prices  began  to  improve  in 
1917,  and  1919  is  remembered  as  the 
year  of  the  2-biIlion-dollar  cotton 
crop.  Tobacco  exports  remained  lower 
than  prewar  until  1918-19;  however, 
prices  rose,  partly  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  cigarette  tobacco. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  war  was 
to  bring  about  an  abnormal  expansion 
of  potential  production,  especially 
with  respect  to  a  few  major  crops. 
Cultivated  cropland  increased  10  per- 
cent between  1913  and  1919;  feed 
grain  production  increased  16  percent, 
food  grains  26  percent,  and  livestock 
and  livestock  products  9  percent. 

Interwar  Period.  LTnfortunately, 
this  increase  reached  its  peak  as  the 
demand  fell  off.  Agricultural  prices 
dropped  sharply  and  unexpectedly  in 
the  summer  of  1920.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  after  World  War  I  that 
an  enormous  demand  for  American 
farm  products  would  follow  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  consumption 
in  the  European  nations.  Instead, 
when  the  United  States  curtailed  its 
loans  abroad,  foreign  countries  had 
no  way  to  pay  for  the  products  in 
the  tace  of  American  tariffs,  and  they 
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were  forced  to  cut  their  imports.  At 
the  same  time,  the  European  nations 
encouraged  increased  production  at 
home  and  made  their  foreign  pur- 
chases from  nations  which  would  ac- 
cept industrial  goods  in  payment.  The 
war  had  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  trend  of  farm  exports. 

The  volume  of  agricultural  exports 
fluctuated  about  one-fifth  below  the 
wartime  peak  of  1918-19  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1921  through  1929.  The 
worldwide  depression  beginning  in 
1929  caused  a  further  severe  decline 
in  foreign  demand.  By  1934-35,  vol- 
ume was  nearly  60  percent  below  the 
1918  level.  Thereafter,  it  increased 
slightly  until  World  War  II.  The 
annual  value  of  exports  was  around 
2  billion  dollars  from  1924  until  the 
depression,  and  from  1931  until  the 
war,  the  value  was  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  annually. 

Western  Europe  continued  to  be  the 
major  market  for  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  the  interwar  period.  Our 
good  neighbor  Canada  has  always 
been  an  important  market  and  became 
even  more  important.  Prior  to  World 
War  I,  all  of  Asia  had  taken  about 
3.5  percent  of  our  farm  products,  but 
when  World  War  II  began,  we  were 
sending  nearly  16  percent  of  our  farm 
exports  to  Asia,  mostly  to  Japan. 

World  War  II.  This  second  world 
war  saw  a  collapse  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports. In  1940-41,  they  reached  the 
lowest  point  since  about  1870;  the 
total  value  of  S350  million  in  that 
year  was  only  9  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  exports.  However,  the 
usual  wartime  demand  for  food  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram quickly  brought  a  reversal  of 
the  trend.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
volume  was  about  four  times  the 
1940-41  low  but  neither  volume  nor 
value  reached  the  World  War  I  peak. 

The  lend-lease  program,  particularlv 
as  it  applied  to  the  USSR,  led  to  the 
export  of  farm  products  in  new  forms. 
Tushonka.  a  meat  combination,  was 
exported  in  quantity.  In  1943,  USDA 
contracted  for  277  million  pounds  of 
pork  tushonka,  most  of  it  used  by 
the  Russian  armies. 

Agricultural  exports  increased  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Lend- 
lease  was  discontinued  but  emergency 
relief  programs  immediately  after  the 


war  and  subsequent  foreign  aid  plans 
kept  exports  high.  In  1949,  an  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  under 
which  specified  quantities  of  wheat 
were  sold  within  a  fixed  range  of 
prices  to  consuming  countries,  be- 
came effective. 

The  Korean  War  saw  exports  main- 
tained at  high  levels.  There  were 
some  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  exports.  For  example,  soybeans 
and  other  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds 
became  important  in  our  trade.  Rice 
also  became  a  leading  export,  as  it 
had  been  in  colonial  days. 

Public  Law  480.  Beginning  in 
1954,  a  new  stimulus  was  given  agri- 
cultural exports  by  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  better  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  (Public  Law  480  has 
been  extended  through  1961.)  Since 
its  passage,  shipments  abroad  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  have  grown. 
The  average  value  for  the  last  3  years 
is  S4. 15  billion,  the  highest  in  his- 
tory for  a  similar  period. 

Public  Law  480  authorized  the 
United  States  to  make  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  farm  products  for  foreign 
currency,  to  make  shipments  for  emer- 
gency relief  and  other  aid,  and  to 
barter  farm  surpluses  for  materials 
required  by  our  government.  In  fis- 
cal years  1954  through  1958,  exports 
under  these  provisions  accounted  for 


27  percent  of  total  farm  exports.  In 
1959,  the  law  was  amended  to  increase 
dollar  sales  of  surplus  farm  goods  to 
friendly  nations  through  long-term 
agreements  and  extension  of  credit. 

The  law  is  even  more  important 
for  certain  major  commodities.  In  the 
year  1958-59,  64  percent  of  the  total 
wheat  exports  of  442  million  bushels 
were  under  Public  Law  480;  49  per- 
cent of  the  total  rice  exports  of  14 
million  hundredweight:  33  percent  of 
the  total  cotton  exports  of  3-1  million 
bales;  and  73  percent  of  the  total 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  exports  of 
1,080  million  pounds.  In  addition, 
certain  subsidy  programs,  especially 
the  cotton  program,  were  of  help. 

A  particular  effort  was  made  to  in- 
crease dollar  sales  abroad,  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1958-59,  dollar 
sales  of  grains  and  feed  led  in  value, 
followed  by  livestock  products,  tobac- 
co, vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  fruits 
and  fruit  products,  and  cotton.  Our 
leading  customers  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, India,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Agricultural  exports,  now  near  rec- 
ord levels,  have  been  an  important 
part  of  American  economic  life  for 
350  years.  During  these  years,  we 
have  met  many  problems  in  preserving 
our  trade  in  farm  products.  Our  his- 
tory shows  that  we  will  continue  to 
meet  the  challenges  as  they  arise. 
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I'hoto  by  Harold  Kocller 
Above,  in  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia 
the  donkey  is  still  the  principal  means 
of  transportation.  Right  above,  team  of 
water  buffaloes  pull  teak  logs  in  Burma. 


Photo  by  Gordon  K.  Schlubatis 
Tanganyika  farm  families  carry  coffee  to  mar- 
ket on  their  heads.  Crop  production  is  often 
limited  to  what  family  can  transport  this  way. 


The  Age  of  Distribution:  TR> 

Today  the  world  is  living  in  what  may  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Age  of  Distribution.  At  no  time  in  history 
has  so  much  effort  been  expended  on  the  business  of 
moving  people  and  goods  as  in  the  last  25  years.  In  that 
period,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  loaned  to  under- 
developed areas  nearly  SI. 5  billion  for  transportation.  The 
World  Bank,  since  its  start  in  1946,  has  made  available 
a  similar  amount,  and  other  international  organizations 
have  contributed  too,  in  terms  of  money,  time,  technicians. 

If  all  areas  of  the  earth  were  equally  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  everyday  needs  of  mankind,  there  would  be 
no  transportation  problem.  As  it  is,  no  areas  are  entirely 
self-sufficient;  no  modern  nation  can  supply  all  the  needs 
from  domestic  sources.  But  whereas  many  countries  have 
long  had  the  means  of  transportation  that  eliminate  this 
inequaliyt  of  supply,  many  others  only  now  are  beginning 
to  acquire  the  roads,  railways,  and  ports  they  need. 

With  better  transport  facilities,  these  countries,  which 
are  largely  agricultural,  will  be  able  to  get  their  commod- 
ities to  world  markets.  Many  of  them  will  develop  vast 
areas  of  unused  land  and  will  switch  from  subsistence 
farming  to  the  crops  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  But 
as  the  pictures  show,  old  ways  still  exist  alongside  the  new. 


Left,  the  old  and  the  new  in  Ethiopia.  Below,  a  long  line 
of  oxcarts  loaded  with   rice  moves  into  Lampang,  Thailand. 
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Above  left,  when  Ecuador's 
new  deepwarter  port  in 
Guayaquil  is  completed, 
bananas  will  be  loaded  on 
ships  at  dock  instead 
of  onto  lighters.  Above 
right,  Karachi,  Pakistan's 
capital,  is  also  under- 
going a   port  renovation. 


Left,  the  new  Atlantic 
Highway  crosses  Las  Vacas 
River  at  Guatemala  City, 
providing  the  capital's  first 
road  link  with  the  Carib- 
bean.   Below,   before  this 
highway   was  extended 
into  Eucador,  moving 
freight  was  hazardous. 


Modern  railroad  train,  Nigeria.  A  S28-million  World  Bank  loan  has 
helped    modernize    stock    and    start   a    new    line   to    northeast  provinces. 


Photo  by  Harold  Koeller 
Above,  in  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia 
the  donkey  is  still  the  principal  means 
of  transportation.  Right  above,  team  of 
water  buffaloes  pull  teak  logs  in  Burma. 


■  by  Gordon  R.  Schlubntis 
Tanganyika  farm  families  carry  coffee  to  mar- 
ket on  their  heads.  Crop  production  is  often 
limited  to  what  family  can  transport  this  way. 


The  Age  of  Distribution: 

Today  the  world  is  living  in  what  may  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Age  of  Distribution.  At  no  time  in  history 
has  so  much  effort  been  expended  on  the  business  of 
moving  people  and  goods  as  in  the  last  25  years.  In  that 
period,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  loaned  to  under- 
developed areas  nearly  Si. 5  billion  for  transportation.  The 
World  Bank,  since  its  start  in  1946,  has  made  available 
a  similar  amount,  and  other  international  organizations 
have  contributed  too,  in  terms  of  money,  time,  technicians. 

If  all  areas  of  the  earth  were  equally  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  everyday  needs  of  mankind,  there  would  be 
no  transportation  problem.  As  it  is,  no  areas  are  entirely 
self-sufficient;  no  modern  nation  can  supply  all  the  needs 
from  domestic  sources.  But  whereas  many  countries  have 
long  had  the  means  of  transportation  that  eliminate  this 
inequaliyt  of  supply,  many  others  only  now  are  beginning 
to  acquire  the  roads,  railways,  and  ports  they  need. 

With  better  transport  facilities,  these  countries,  which 
are  largely  agricultural,  will  be  able  to  get  their  commod- 
ities to  world  markets.  Many  of  them  will  develop  vast 
areas  of  unused  land  and  will  switch  from  subsistence 
farming  to  the  crops  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  But 
as  the  pictures  show,  old  ways  still  exist  alongside  the  new. 


Left,  the  old  and  the  new  in  Ethiopia  Below,  a  long  line 
of  oxcarts  loaded  with   rice  moves  into  Lampang,  Thailand. 


Eleven  Major  Crops  Supply  Food 
Needs  of  Most  of  World's  People 


The  great  commodities  of  agricul- 
ture comprise  a  relatively  short  list. 
The  major  food  crops  upon  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  depends  total 
11,  and  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another  they  provide  the  principal 
fuel  for  man's  energy.  Of  these  1 1 
crops  five  are  tropical,  i.e.,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  cassava,  coconuts,  and  bananas. 
The  remaining  six — wheat,  corn,  rye, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  peas — grow  in 
temperate  climates.  All  but  three — 
corn,  potatoes,  and  cassava — enter 
world  trade  in  substantial  amounts. 

Of  all  the  foodstuffs  grown  by  man- 
kind it  is  difficult  to  know  just  why 
these  11  crops  gained  particular  favor. 
They  have  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  and  altered  so  much  that  their 
beginnings  are  lost  in  obscurity.  In 
some  cases,  pure  chance  may  have 
been  the  reason.  But  the  11  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common. 
First,  they  yield  heavily.  Second,  they 
have  relatively  good  keeping  and  stor- 
ing qualities  and  can  be  transported. 
And  lastly,  they  are  relatively  easy 
to  grow.  Besides,  many  have  the 
ability  to  produce  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil. 

II  'heat  and  rice  are  the  two  leading 
dietary  staples.  Probably  four  out  of 
five  of  the  world's  inhabitants  con- 
sume one  or  the  other  of  them.  Rice 
leads,  though  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
more  rice  is  consumed  or  whether 
there  are  more  rice  eaters.  Produc- 
tion of  the  two  grains  is  about  equal — 
150  million  metric  tons  annually. 
Wheat,  however,  is  grown  on  more 
of  the  world's  acreage  than  any  other 
crop,  a  tribute  to  man  who,  through 
plant  breeding,  has  lifted  the  barriers 
of  nature  so  that  today  there  is  no 
wheat  climate.  Wheat  can  be  grown 
as  far  north  as  southern  Finland  and 
equatorward  as  far  as  central  India; 
but  five  countries,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and 
France,  supply  most  of  the  world 
wheat  exports. 

In  contrast  to  wheat,  rice  is  the 
subsistence  crop  of  the  warm  humid 
lands.  There  are  several  thousand  va- 
rieties  of    rice,    more   than    for  any 


other  cereal.  Also,  rice  has  superior 
keeping  qualities  and  it  lends  itself 
well  to  cultivation  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  since  no  other  grain  gives 
such  heavy  yields  per  acre.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  world's  yearly  crop  is 
produced  in  Asia,  and  most  of  the 
trade  in  rice  takes  place  in  this  area. 

Rye  is  still  an  important  crop  in 
northern  Europe,  but  acreage  is  de- 
clining in  favor  of  wheat.  Actually, 
the  potential  rye-producing  area  of  the 
world  is  larger  than  the  wheat  area. 
Rye  can  be  grown  wherever  wheat  is 
grown,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
winter-hardy  of  the  cereals  it  can  be 
produced  in  climates  too  cold  for 
wheat;  further,  it  is  less  exacting  in 
its  moisture  and  soil  requirements. 
Today  rye  is  largely  a  crop  of  Europe 
and  the  LTSSR,  and  while  small 
amounts  enter  world  trade,  they  go 
chiefly  to  cover  deficiencies  in  rye- 
producing  countries. 

Com  ranks  third  among  the  grains 
in  acreage  and  production.  Native  to 
the  Americas,  it  is  now  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth.  But  corn  is 
low  on  the  list  of  desired  foods,  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  converted 
into  meat  and  poultry  products.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction enters  international  trade. 

The  potato  rivals  grains  in  the 
amount  of  food  it  produces,  and  on 
a  weight  basis  the  world's  annual 
potato  crop  exceeds  its  wheat  crop. 
But  storage  is  a  problem,  and  weight 
and  bulk  are  restricting  factors;  con- 
sequently, potatoes  move  little,  if  at 
all,  in  export  trade  circles.  Europe 
is  the  big  potato  continent,  while 
South  America  the  original  habitat  of 
the  potato,  produces  no  more  than 
the  small  country  of  the  Netherlands. 

Field  beans  are  the  most  important 
of  the  seeded  legumes,  and  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  meat,  they 
supply  the  diet's  protein  needs.  The 
main  centers  of  production  are  the 
Far  East,  Brazil,  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  and  the  United  States,  the  last 
being  the  world's  largest  dried  bean 
exporter.  The  garbanzo  bean,  or 
chick  pea,   is  only  slightly  less  im- 


portant but  its  distribution  is  limited. 
India  produces  80  percent  of  the 
world's  crop,  Pakistan  8  percent.  Field 
peas  occupy  nearly  10  million  acres 
of  the  world's  surface,  with  Commu- 
nist China  accounting  for  nearly  75 
percent  of  annual  production. 

Sugar  commonly  appears  in  some 
form  in  the  everyday  meals  of  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  sources  of 
energy.  Cane  sugar,  less  expensive 
than  beet  to  produce,  leads.  Cuba 
and  India  are  the  two  largest  produc- 
ers, but  most  of  India's  sugar  is  con- 
sumed at  home,  so  that  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  the  major  exporters. 

Cassava,  a  staple  food  in  tropical 
lands,  originated  in  the  Americas  but 
has  spread  throughout  equatorial 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  tropical  islands. 
Most  of  it  is  consumed  where  it  is 
grown,  with  only  small  amounts, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  tapioca,  reach- 
ing middle  latitude  markets. 

Coconuts,  another  tropical  food- 
stuff, are  also  an  outstanding  source 
of  vegetable  oil.  Shipments  abroad 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  copra — the 
dried  meat  that  is  60  to  65  percent 
oil.  The  lands  off  southeast  Asia  are 
the  main  producing  areas.  The  Phil- 
ippine Republic  normally  accounts  for 
over  a  third  of  total  world  exports, 
followed  by  Indonesia  and  Ceylon. 

Bananas  originated  in  Asia,  but  by 
the  early  16th  century  they  had  spread 
to  the  humid  tropics  throughout  the 
world.  Only  in  the  last  50  years, 
however,  have  bananas  been  a  com- 
mon fruit  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  leading  commercial  area 
is  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Ecuador  ranks  as  the  world's 
biggest  banana  producer,  and  the 
United  States  as  the  biggest  buyer, 
taking  55  percent  of  the  world's  ba- 
nana exports. 

Locally,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
important  in  the  food  supply  and 
some  have  a  noteworthy  place  in  com- 
merce. The  animal  species,  significant 
for  food,  fiber,  and  leather,  are  fewer 
in  number  than  the  food  crops. 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
adapted  from  Geography  of  Commercial 
Production  by  Richard  M.  Highsmith,  Jr., 
and  J.  Granville  Jensen.  Professors  of 
Geography,  Oregon  State  College.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  1958. 
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Red  China  s  Fertilizer  Industry 

—and  how  it  fits  into  the  economic  plan 


By  Hughes  H.  Spurlock 
Far  East  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

The  chemical  fertilizer  industry  of 
Communist  China  is  getting  much  less 
attention  than  heavy  industry  in  cur- 
rent economic  planning.  This  is  sur- 
prising, in  view  of  the  fact  that 
China  s  agriculture  bears  an  enormous 
burden.  It  is  the  key  factor  in  the 
overall  economic  plan.  It  must  not 
only  meet  the  rapidly  growing  food 
and  fiber  needs  arising  from  explosive 
population  growth,  but  also  supply 
industrial  raw  materials  and  pay  for 
industrial  development.  The  bright- 
est single  prospect  for  boosting  farm 
production  to  meet  these  needs  lies 
in  chemical  fertilizers. 

Yet.  after  a  decade  of  Communist 
rule,  China's  chemical  fertilizer  indus- 
try is  still  small  relative  to  the  need, 
and  plant  construction  is  lagging. 
Government  policy  has  tunneled  the 
bulk  of  capital  investment  into  heavy 
industry  and  power  development;  the 
fertilizer  industry  has  had  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  money  budgeted  for 
economic  development. 

The  crucial  question  raised  by  this 
policy  is:  Can  a  weak  and  technolog- 
ically backward  agriculture  meet  such 
huge  demands  without  heavy  mineral 
fertilizer  supplements  to  its  traditional 
organic  fertilizer  sources — or  will  the 
poliq-  lead  to  a  dangerous  food  and 
fertilizer  crisis? 

The  Communists  have  evidently 
based  their  fertilizer  policy  on  the 
assumption  that  for  the  first  few  years 
of  industrialization  they  can  expand 
agriculture  enough  through  several 
improved  but  inexpensive  farm  prac- 
tices that  use  cheap  labor  and  local 
materials.  Then,  gradually,  they  hope 
to  bring  chemical  fertilizers  into  use 
in  large  quantities,  as  these  labor- 
intensive  farm  measures  near  or  reach 
practical  limits,  and  as  the  country 
becomes  industrially  and  technically 
capable  of  building  fertilizer  plants 
using  its  own  resources.  Already  the 
Chinese  Communists  claim  a  trickle 


of  reverse  flow  from  industry  into 
agriculture,  for  some  fertilizer  plants 
are  now  being  built  with  parts  and 
equipment  made  in  China. 

This  whole  "heavy  industry  first"' 
procedure  is  consistent  with  standard 
Communist  economic  theory.  It  is 
also  similar  to  the  path  that  the  So- 
viets followed.  Only  since  1950  has 
the  Soviet  Union  made  a  strong  push 
to  step  up  production  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. For  China,  however,  with  its 
paper-thin  margin  of  agricultural  sup- 
plies above  minimum  needs,  such  a 
course  allows  very  little  room  for 
error.  Neither  success  or  failure  on 
the  agricultural  front  is  certain;  but 
the  rate  of  progress  in  supplying  the 
necessary  fertilizers  is  bound  to  be 
a  factor  of  growing  importance. 

Production.  China's  fertilizer  pro- 
duction targets  and  statistics  do  not 
show  clearly  the  kinds  of  materials 
produced  or  the  contents  in  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  (N),  phosphoric  acid 
(P-A),  and  potash  (KX>).  But 
some  useful  observations  are  possible. 
Between  1952  and  1958,  both  con- 
sumption and  domestic  production  of 
chemical  fertilizers  increased,  but  pro- 
duction as  a  percentage  of  consump- 
tion changed  very  little.  China  con- 
tinued to  spend  scarce  exchange  on 
imports,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
period  had  reached  1.5  million  metric 
tons.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  evi- 
dently being  reserved  largely  for  high 
priority  uses,  such  as  increasing  the 
production  of  cotton  and  other  tech- 
nical crops  in  which  the  government 
has  special  interest. 

Developments  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry so  far  suggest  a  poliq-  of  start- 
ing with  the  production  of  ammoni- 
um sulfate,  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
ordinary  superphosphate,  and  probably 
moving  into  the  production  of  urea 
and  the  high-analysis  metaphosphates 
as  industrial  capacity  and  technology 
improve.  In  1958,  reported  domestic 
production  included  900.000  tons  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  mostly  am- 
monium sulfate  (probably  20  percent 
N).  and  344,000  tons  of  phosphatic 


fertilizers  (probably  about  18  per- 
cent P203).  Except  for  some  local 
areas,  Chinese  soils  are  not  deficient 
in  potassium;  thus,  potash  production 
is  not  being  emphasized. 

Plant  Construction,  In  1949  the 
Chinese  Communists  came  into  pos- 
session of  two  modern,  though  badly 
damaged,  chemical  fertilizer  plants, 
whose  total  production  at  that  time 
amounted  to  less  than  100,000  tons. 
The  larger  plant,  built  at  Dairen  un- 
der the  Japanese  occupation,  had  a 
prewar  rated  capacity  of  200,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulfate,  but  this  capac- 
ity had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
war  and  the  Russians'  removal  of  vital 
equipment  after  V-J  Day.  (Some  of 
this  old  equipment  may  have  been 
returned  later  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
assistance  programs.)  The  smaller 
plant,  built  at  Nanking  before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack 
in  1937,  had  a  rated  capacity  of  50,- 
000  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate,  but 
the  highest  annual  output  achieved 
before  the  Communists  took  over  was 
reported  to  be  2^,000  tons,  or  54 
percent  of  capacity. 

Between  1949  and  1952  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  concentrated  on  re- 
storing these  facilities,  and  claimed 
to  have  built  the  Dairen  plant  up  to 
a  rated  capacity  of  80,000  tons.  (It 
is  reported  to  be  scheduled  for  an 
ultimate  capacity  10  times  that  size.) 
The  Nanking  plant  was  also  rebuilt, 
and  expanded  to  a  rated  capacity  of 
63.000  tons.  About  75  percent  of 
the  nation's  1952  output  is  said  to 
have  come  from  these  two  plants. 

In  that  same  year.  China  launched 
its  first  5-year  plan,  which  called  for 
expanding  the  2  existing  plants  and 
putting  5  additional  state-financed 
projects  under  construction.  Of  the 
new  facilities,  3  were  to  manufacture 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  2  of  these 
were  "Soviet  Aid  Projects."  The  other 
2  new  plants  were  to  be  built  by 
the  Chinese  and  to  turn  out  phos- 
phatic fertilizers.  Work  was  not 
actually  started  until  late  in  that  pe- 
riod or  early   in   the  next,   but  by 
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the  end  of  1958  all  5  of  the  new- 
plants  w  ere  reported  to  be  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  Some,  pos- 
sibly all,  of  these  installations  are  now 
producing  at  varying  levels  of  ca- 
pacity. 

Policy  Shift.  For  the  second  Plan 
period  (1958-62),  the  state  an- 
nounced that  it  would  continue  work 
on  the  plants  already  started  but 
would  not  begin  any  new  projects  to 
be  financed  out  of  national  funds.  The 
responsibility  for  financing  and  con- 
structing new  fertilizer  facilities  was 
shifted  to  local  government  units  or 
peasant  organizations. 

During  the  "big  leap  forward" 
drive  of  1958,  local  construction  plans 
mushroomed;  all  of  the  plants  put 
under  construction  since  1958  were 
apparently  started  by  local  units. 

This  program,  if  carried  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion — not  a  very  likely 
possibility — would  have  each  of  some 
2,000  counties  operating  a  small  fer- 
tilizer plant  with  a  capacity  of  about 
8,000  tons.  Each  administrative  re- 
gion or  province  would  operate  inter- 
mediate-size plants  with  capacities  of 
around  40,000  tons  or  larger.  It  is 
not  clear  exactly  how  the  communes 
fit  into  this  plan  at  present,  except 
that  financing  would  probably  come, 
in  part  at  least,  from  savings  set  aside 
by  peasant  organizations. 

This  shift  to  local  production  is 
apparently  designed  for  several  pur- 
poses— to  utilize  the  nation's  re- 
sources more  fully,  to  depend  on  lo- 
cal funds  as  much  as  possible  in 
expanding  agriculture,  and  to  cut 
down  hauling  distances  by  decentral- 
izing fertilizer  output.  Shifting  the 
financial  burden,  though  not  empha- 
sized by  the  state  as  an  advantage, 
is  probably  a  major  aim.  But  having 
fertilizer  produced  near  its  sources  of 


raw  material  and  power,  and  if  pos- 
sible near  where  it  is  to  be  used,  is 
a  highly  attractive  feature  in  a  coun- 
try where  transportation  has  long  been 
a  difficult  problem. 

Transportation  could  be  further 
eased  when  the  industry  moves  into 
the  production  of  high-analysis  fer- 
tilizers such  as  the  metaphosphates. 
But  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment 
for  producing  these  more  complex 
fertilizers,  China's  industry  has  both 
technical  and  supply  problems  of  the 
sort  that  usually  beset  an  underdevel- 
oped country  attempting  to  move  on 
several  industrial  fronts  at  one  time. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  fre- 
quently complained  at  the  cost  of  im- 
porting special  plant  equipment  and 
have  criticized  the  slow  deliveries  of 
these  imports.  To  save  foreign  ex- 
change and  speed  up  construction,  the 
Ministry  of  Machine  Building  has  cut 
all  possible  corners  trying  to  reach 
self-sufficiency  in  units  for  manufac- 
turing the  more  complex  fertilizers. 
Success  is  being  claimed  for  these  ef- 
forts. But  critical  shortages  still  exist 
in  supplies  of  vital  items,  and  substi- 
tutes are  being  sought.  Building  ma- 
terial shortages  are  especially  serious 
for  nitrogen  production.  In  view  of 
these  drawbacks,  production  of  urea 
and  metaphosphates  is  evidently  being 
attempted  only  on  something  of  an 
experimental  basis. 

State  Assistance.  During  the  First 
Five  Year  Plan  the  capital  investment 
going  into  fertilizer  production  came 
from  the  national  budget  and  went 
into  building  and  expanding  the  seven 
big  fertilizer  plants.  During  the  Sec- 
ond Plan,  emphasis  on  fertilizers  has 
been  increased,  targets  doubled,  and 
proposed  investments  enlarged;  but,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  increased  allo- 
cations rely  heavily  on  nonbudgetary 


sources.  Though  state  authorities  are 
clearly  concerned  over  the  lag  in  fer- 
tilizer production  and  are  moving  to- 
ward giving  increased  attention  to  the 
problem,  they  have  not  been  willing 
to  make  major  shifts  of  capital  invest- 
ment from  higher  priority  uses. 

However,  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizers  from  savings  out- 
side the  state  budget,  the  Central 
Government  has  extended  some  note- 
worthy services.  Among  these  is  the 
provision  of  guidance  and  blueprints 
to  local  organizations,  to  help  them 
set  up  and  operate  fertilizer  facilities 
that  will  suit  their  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources.  Reports  are  that  the 
state  has  completed  two  small  proto- 
type plants  for  use  as  demonstrators, 
and  that  it  is  training  engineers  and 
skilled  workers  to  assist  local  groups 
in  building  and  operating  their  own 
plants. 

Outlook.  The  Chinese  once  men- 
tioned a  target  of  15  million  tons 
of  fertilizer  by  1967;  then  in  1958, 
they  moved  the  target  date  up  to 
1962.  At  another  time,  however,  this 
same  15  million  tons  was  officially 
described  as  far  too  little. 

Under  present  conditions  such  tar- 
gets and  estimates  of  need  have  little 
practical  significance.  China's  soils 
are  known  to  be  seriously  deficient 
in  one  or  more  plant  food  elements, 
and  the  need  for  chemical  fertilizers 
is  so  large  that  meeting  it  completely, 
or  even  in  large  part,  is  not  a  serious 
possibility  for  the  next  few  years.  It 
would  be  difficult  enough — and  about 
all  the  regime  could  hope  for — to  ex- 
pand the  fertilizer  industry  sufficiently 
to  permit  gradual  yearly  increases  in 
fertilizer  application.  Whether  this 
can  or  will  be  done  remains  to  be 
seen.  Success  could  greatly  ease  the 
agricultural  problem;  lack  of  substan- 
tial progress  could  greatly  complicate 
the  whole  economic  plan. 

China's  progress  along  this  line 
bears  watching,  for  the  state  of  its 
chemical  fertilizer  supply  affords  one 
ol  the  best  indicators  of  its  general 
(arm  production  trends.  Use  of  this 
indicator  in  1958  was  highly  effective 
in  helping  Free  World  observers  to 
spot  the  enormous  exaggerations  in 
Communist  China's  official  claim  that 
farm  production  had  doubled,  long 
before  China  itself  had  admitted  them. 
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COMMUNIST  CHINA'S  FERTILIZER  CONSUMPTION  AND  SUPPLIES  1 


Year  Consumption  Production  Imports  Ratio  of 

production 
to  consumption 

1.000  1,000  1.000 

m.t.  m.t.  !//./.  Percent 

1952   433  19-t  239  44.8 

1953   592  260  332  43.9 

1954   900  345  555  38.3 

1955   1.222  426  794  34.9 

1956   1,500  663  837  44.2 

1957   1.800  803  997  44.6 

1958   2,708  1.244  1.464  45.9 


1  Includes  a  total  of  all  mineral  fertilizers  in  bulk  form.  i.e..  the  carriers. 
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United  States  Helping  Ecuador 
To  Develop  Its  Dairy  Industry 


Ecuador  has  been  trying  to  upgrade 
its  dairy  cattle  and  improve  its  dairy 
industry,  and  the  United  States  has 
been  helping  through  cooperative  mar- 
ket development  activities. 

Although  Ecuador  is  only  about  the 
size  of  Arizona,  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  divider  is  the  Andes 
Mountain  area  which  separates  the 
tropical  coastal  zone  from  the  wild, 
sparsely  settled  Oriente  which  slopes 
down  to  the  Amazon  River.  It  is  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Andes  that  cattle 
raising — particularly  dairy-type  herds 
— is  a  major  industry. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  breed  associations 
have  sponsored  three  ty  pes  of  market 
development  projects  in  Ecuador  for 
dairy  cattle.  Under  the  first  project, 
specialists  are  sent  to  Ecuador  to  judge 
livestock  shows.  After  the  shows, 
these  experts  visit  dairy  farms  or 
haciendas  in  the  area,  where  they  clas- 
sify the  owner's  cattle  and  offer  sug- 
gestions on  breeding,  feeding,  and  the 
keeping  of  performance  records. 

The  second  market  development 
project  helped  establish  two  demon- 
stration herds  of  purebred  U.S.  dairy 
cattle  at  Ecuadoran  vocational  schools 
— one  near  Guayaquil  and  one  near 
Quito.  Some  of  the  animals  in  these 
herds  were  bought  by  Ecuador,  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
footing  the  transportation  bill.  Others 
were  donated  by  U.S.  breed  associa- 
tions, with  Ecuador  paying  shipping 
costs.  Agricultural  students  maintain 
the  herds,  and  interested  dairymen 
can  view  them  and  see  the  quality 
of  U.S.  purebred  dairy  cattle.  The 
herds  bring  revenue  to  the  schools 
through  the  sale  of  calves  and  milk. 

The  third,  and  most  recent,  project 
consisted  of  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  bringing  30  Ecuadoran  buyers  to 
the  United  States  to  purchase  dairy 
animals.  Some  animals  were  bought 
immediately  and  orders  are  still  com- 
ing in. 

Besides  these  market  development 
operations.  Ecuador  has  been  receiv- 
ing a  little  over  1.5  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  United 


The  towering  Andes  echo  the  bellow  of  a  Holstein  sire  grazing  on  a  pasture 
typical    of   those    in   the    milk-producing    highlands    around    Quito,  Ecuador. 


Right,    purebred    Holstein    heifer  on 
Ecuadoran  hacienda  passes  before 
owner  and  U.S.  dairy  specialist  who 
will  classify  it.     Modern  silo  in 
background   is   rare  sight  in  Ecuador. 


Below,  Francis  H.  Jack,  U.S.  agricul- 
tural attache';  Dr.  Pablo  Enrique 
Albornoz,  owner;  and  John  Fairchild, 
U.S.    dairy   cattle   specialist,  examine 
promising    locally    produced  bull. 


States  annually  as  relief  donations 
through  charitable  organizations. 
These  donations  are  under  Title  III 
of  P.L.  480.  Ecuador's  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  is  only  56.9 
pounds  a  year,  compared  with  over 
690  pounds  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  The  donated  milk  is  expected 
to  be  a  market-builder  because  it  en- 
ables many  low-income  consumers 
who  cannot  afford  fluid  milk  to  have 
milk  in  their  diets.  Thus  they  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  value  of  milk, 
and  as  living  standards  go  up,  they 
will  be  able  and  probably  eager  to 
buy  the  fluid  product. 

The  U.S.  dairy  cattle  breeding  in- 
dustry sees  a  good  potential  market 
tor  breeding  stock  in  Ecuador.  Prog- 
ress has  been  slow  so  far,  but  some 
results  are  beginning  to  show. 
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The  Philippine  Copra  Industry 

may  solve  country's  dollar  problem 


By  James  E.  Ross 

Far  East  Analysis  Branch 
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Photos  courtesy  ICA 

Labor  group  from  University  of  Philippines  watches  workers  operating  coconut  grat- 
ing machine  in  San  Pablo  factory.    The  Republic  is  No.  1  exporter  of  coconut  products. 


The  Republic  of  the  Philippines — 
world's  leading  exporter  of  coconut 
products — gained  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  1959  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II.  Most  of  the 
country's  important  exports  were  up 
in  value,  including  copra,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  30  percent  of  its 
foreign  trade  earnings. 

World  demand,  particularly  from 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South 
America,  kept  copra  prices  at  a  high 
level  and  boosted  Philippine  copra 
earnings  7  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  This  occurred  despite 
a  1 2-percent  decline  in  copra  produc- 
tion. Output  in  I960  is  expected  to 
show  a  gradual  improvement  and  a 
reversal  of  the  downward  direction 
of  the  past  2  years;  with  a  continuing 
firm  market,  the  copra  industry  may 
lead  the  way  in  solving  the  Philip- 
pines' recurrent  dollar  shortage. 

The  Republic's  foreign  exchange 
reserves  have  fallen  from  the  1946 
level  of  $443  million  to  about  $165 
million  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
country  has  been  drawing  on  them 
to  meet  payments  resulting  from  the 
chronic  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 


Increased  export  earnings  in  1959 
helped  to  reverse  this  trend.  Reduced 
imports  last  year  also  helped  the  Phil- 
ippine foreign  exchange  situation. 
This  reduction  was  caused  largely  by 
a  rigid  control  of  imports  and  in- 
creased domestic  production.  In  1958 
the  Philippines  imported  $22  million 
worth  of  rice  and  corn,  but  in  1959 
record  crops  made  imports  of  the  two 
staple  foods  unnecessary.  Even  though 
suppressed  imports  helped  increase 
foreign  exchange  holdings,  the  real 
solution  to  the  Philippine  dollar  prob- 
lem lies  in  increased  exports. 

Philippine  Exports.  The  major  ex- 
ports are  copra,  sugar,  abaca,  logs 
and  lumber,  coconut  oil,  desiccated 
coconut,  and  minerals — mainly  cop- 
per, chromite,  and  iron  ore.  Agricul- 
tural commodities  make  up  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  country's  export 
earnings;  coconut  products  account  for 
one-third,  and  sugar  follows  with 
about  one-fourth  ot  the  total  value 
of  exports. 

Before  the  last  war,  the  sugar  in- 
dustry was  the  mainstay  of  the  Phil- 
ippine economy.  It  provided  the 
country    with    over   one-third    of  its 


annual  national  income  derived  from 
exports.  After  the  war,  sugar  lost 
its  preeminent  position  as  an  export 
product  and  ranked  second  to  coconut 
products  in  importance.  Today  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  is  well 
financed  and  aptly  managed.  Land 
and  resources  are  available  and  offi- 
cials are  confident  that  annual  pro- 
duction could  be  increased  from  1.5 
million  to  2  million  tons  of  sugar. 
Mill  capacity  is  sufficient  to  expand 
its  output  by  50  percent  if  necessary. 
But  a  relatively  high  wage  rate  and 
the  fact  that  the  industry  has  been 
geared  to  producing  for  the  U.S.  quota 
make  it  doubtful  that  expansion 
would  result  from  other  than  an  in- 
creased U.S.  quota. 

Abaca  has  been  an  important  export 
but  in  recent  years,  except  for  1959, 
production  and  exports  have  declined 
while  cost  of  production  has  risen. 
Abaca  has  also  suffered  because  of 
mosaic  disease  and  competition  with 
synthetic  fibers  and  African  sisal.  Even 
though  abaca  production  in  1959  in- 
creased 12  percent  over  the  previous 
year  and  the  market  was  strong,  the 
prospects  for  abaca  in  I960  are  not 
bright.  The  increased  production  was 
mainly  the  result  of  overstripping, 
which  will  have  a  serious  effect  on 
production  this  year.  Any  further 
rise  in  prices  is  likely  to  force  spin- 
ners to  replace  abaca  with  sisal  and 
synthetics;  therefore,  the  market  for 
the  future  is  uncertain. 

Although  exports  of  logs  and  lum- 
ber have  increased  several  times  since 
1950,  they  account  for  less  than  half 
the  amount  earned  from  coconut  prod- 
ucts. With  no  other  product  showing 
signs  of  becoming  a  major  export 
item,  it  appears  that  copra  will  re- 
main the  Philippines'  largest  earner 
of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Copra  Situation.  Most  of 
the  earnings  will  be  in  the  form  of 
U.S.  dollars.  Shipments  of  copra  to 
the  United  States  last  year  accounted 
for  44  percent  of  the  total,  while  the 
Netherlands  was  the  other  big  im- 
porter, taking  29  percent.  All  of  the 
coconut  oil  and  99  percent  of  the 
desiccated  coconut  exported  from  the 
Philippines  last  year  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has 
also  been  the  major  market  for  copra 
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Same  group  inspects  desiccated  coconut  ready  for  bagging,  most  of  which  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States.     Copra  and  coconut  oil,  however,  are  the  biggest  dollar  earners. 


cake  and  meal,  but  in  1959  most  of 
these  exports  went  to  Europe. 

Movement  of  copra  from  the  Phil- 
ippines this  year  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  past  year,  but 
coconut  oil  exports  are  predicted  to 
be  down  sharply.  This  is  a  result 
of  tight  supplies  and  the  tendency 
for  more  copra  to  be  exported  as 
such  when  prices  are  up,  probably 
because  the  domestic  crushers  are  re- 
luctant to  pay  the  higher  prices.  Sup- 
plies in  I960  will  remain  tight,  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  scramble  be- 
tween crushers  and  exporters  for  the 
available  supply,  with  the  exporters 
expected  to  get  the  larger  share. 

Declining  copra  production  during 
the  last  2  years  has  been  largely  a 
result  of  reduced  rainfall,  but  dis- 
ease and  typhoon  damage  were  also 
contributing  factors.  Coconuts  take 
about  370  days  to  mature,  and  pro- 
duction is  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  rainfall  during  the  year 
preceding  harvest.  Although  rainfall 
was  adequate  for  June  to  October 
1958,  the  total  for  the  year  was  11 
percent  below  normal.  Again  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1959  rain- 
fall was  below  normal. 

The  favorable  effect  of  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1959  was  offset 
to  some  extent  by  damage  from  ty- 
phoons.    Thirteen   provinces,  which 


produce  over  half  the  Philippine  coco- 
nut crop,  were  crossed  in  November 
and  December  by  typhoons  Freda, 
Gilda,  and  Harriet.  Of  the  three, 
Harriet  struck  at  the  heaviest  produc- 
ing areas  and  did  the  most  damage, 
though  this  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
since  severe  typhoons  may  have  effects 
that  last  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  third  factor  which  has  caused 
Philippine  coconut  production  to  de- 
cline is  a  mysterious  disease  known 
as  Cadang-Cadang.  The  disease,  first 
discovered  in  1931  on  the  island  of 
San  Miguel,  has  destroyed  about  10 
million  trees — mostly  in  the  Bicol  re- 
gion. This  area  formerly  had  18  mil- 
lion coconut  palms,  accounting  for  15 
percent  of  the  country's  total  produc- 
tion. Efforts  are  continuously  being 
made  to  determine  the  cause  and  con- 
trol of  Cadang-Cadang,  but  there  has 
been  little  progress. 

Brighter  Future.  Despite  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  hazards,  Philippine 
coconut  production  in  I960  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  slightly  over  1959. 
Overall  production  of  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil,  in  terms  of  copra  and  ex- 
cluding nuts  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  desiccated  coconut,  homemade  oil, 
and  other  native  culinary  preparations, 
was  estimated  at  937,500  long  tons 
in  1959.  There  have  been  no  indica- 
tions of  any  substantial  gains  in  out- 


In  every  coconut  grove  stands  a  kiln 
where  the  fruit  is  cooked  slowly  until 
the  coconut  meat  is  turned  into  copra. 


put  in  other  coconut-producing  coun- 
tries. Marketing  and  transport  diffi- 
culties are  expected  to  keep  Indo- 
nesia's supply  of  copra  and  coconut 
oil  about  even  with  1959  and  well 
below  the  levels  of  the  early  1950  s. 
Since  the  Federation  of  Malaya  has 
given  the  coconut  industry  a  low  pri- 
ority in  agricultural  development 
plans,  no  considerable  rise  in  output 
there  is  anticipated. 

With  no  significant  increase  in  com- 
petition and  a  continuing  high  level 
of  economic  activity  in  the  main  im- 
porting countries,  copra  prices  are 
likely  to  remain  relatively  high.  In 
addition,  exports  of  Philippine  copra 
are  expected  to  be  greater  than  last 
year.  Thus,  a  strong  market  and  in- 
creased exports  will  augment  copra 
earnings  and  help  the  Philippine  for- 
eign exchange  situation.  By  1961  the 
country  should  have  recovered  from 
drought  conditions  and  recent  typhoon 
damage;  then  it  is  expected  that  copra 
production  will  show  a  substantial  re- 
cover)-. With  the  Philippine  coconut 
prospects  looking  much  brighter  for 
the  future,  copra  may  hold  the  solu- 
tion to  the  country's  dollar  problem. 
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Red  China's  Wool  Imports  Mounting 
As  It  Becomes  No.  1  Buyer  of  Tops 

By  James  K.  Freckmann 
Far  East  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Communist  China  has  established 
itself  as  the  world's  leading  importer 
of  wool  tops  (semimanufactured 
wool)  and  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
portant buyer  of  greasy  and  scoured 
wool.  Although  imports  of  tops  dur- 
ing 1959  did  not  reach  the  record 
proportions  of  the  previous  year,  they 
were  still  almost  twice  as  large  as 
for  1955.  However,  imports  of  greasy 
wool  did  establish  a  new  record  for 
China  in  that  they  were  double  the 
purchases  of  the  previous  year.  This 
large  increase  in  Red  China's  pur- 
chases of  greasy  wool,  along  with  the 
decline  in  top  imports,  suggests  that 
China  may  soon  be  able  to  handle  its 
own  wool  processing. 

Total  imports  of  wool,  comprised 
of  tops,  greasy,  and  scoured,  by  Main- 
land China  during  1959  were  about 
80  million  pounds.  (All  tops  and 
scoured  wool  have  been  converted  to 
a  grease  wool  basis  for  comparison.) 
This  was  an  increase  of  almost  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year  and 
was  2 14  times  greater  than  the  pur- 
chases made  during  1955.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  imports  are  equal  to  roughly 
one-half  of  China's  estimated  produc- 
tion, in  contrast  to  only  about  one- 
third  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
have  been  exporting  about  one-quar- 
ter of  their  estimated  wool  production 
to  the  USSR,  China's  largest  customer 
in  the  past  few  years.  These  exports 
are  believed  to  have  been  made  up 
mainly  of  coarse,  carpet-type  wools, 
which  comprise  most  of  China's  pro- 


duction. Prior  to  World  War  II, 
China  was  an  important  source  of 
U.S.  carpet  wool;  however,  imports 
from  China  have  been  banned  since 
the  Korean  War.  Exports  to  non- 
Communist  countries  in  recent  years 
have  been  very  small,  going  mainly 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Belgium. 

Sources  of  Supply.  During  1959, 
as  in  the  past,  a  few  countries,  pri- 
marily Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Uruguay,  supplied  the 
bulk  of  China's  purchases.  Other  sup- 
pliers were  France,  Belgium,  and  Ar- 
gentina, which  entered  the  picture  as 
a  supplier  of  wool  for  the  first  time. 

In  tops,  Red  China  is  the  world's 
largest  importer,  taking  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  all  Australian  and 
South  African  exports  and  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  United  Kingdom's  ex- 
ports. Purchases  during  1959  of  tops 
comprised  approximately  one-half  of 
the  total  wool  imports  of  China,  a 
decline  of  about  5  million  pounds 
from  the  previous  year's  level.  Major 
suppliers  were  again  the  United  King- 
dom with  10.6  million  pounds,  Aus- 
tralia with  6.7  million,  Uruguay  with 
3.7  million,  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica about  3.7  million,  and  France 
1,4  million.  Of  these  countries,  only 
Uruguay  and  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica increased  their  sales  to  China  over 
the  previous  year. 

Since  1958,  the  Chinese  reportedly 
have  embarked  on  a  program  to  con- 
struct  scouring   plants   and  combing 


mills.  As  a  result,  imports  of  greasy 
wool  for  1959  comprised  more  than 
one-third  of  China's  wool  imports,  up 
from  only  one-fifth  for  the  previous 
year.  Major  suppliers  of  greasy  wool 
were  New  Zealand  with  about  12.0 
million  pounds,  Australia  with  3.9 
million,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  with  2.7  million.  Purchases 
from  all  of  these  countries  were  sub- 
stantially increased.  In  addition,  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay  supplied  minor 
amounts  lor  the  first  time,  probably 
because  of  China's  present  policy  of 
increasing  trade  with  Latin  America. 

The  total  amount  of  scoured  wool 
purchased  by  Red  China  has  fluctu- 
ated from  year  to  year.  Chinese  pur- 
chases of  scoured  wool  during  1959, 
as  in  the  past,  were  confined  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  with  Aus- 
tralia still  dominating  the  market  by 
supplying  14.1  million  pounds. 

Significance.  Wool  is  one  of  the 
three  main  agricultural  items  imported 
by  China.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  the 
others.  Since  wool  produced  by  the 
Mainland  still  consists  largely  of 
coarse  wools  and  the  Communist  Bloc 
nations  do  not  produce  enough  wool, 
especially  of  the  finer  types,  for  their 
own  needs,  China's  needs  can  be  met 
only  by  the  Free  World  producers. 

Currently,  the  size  of  China's  wool 
purchases  from  the  non-Communist 
nations  is  small  in  relation  to  total 
world  wool  exports.  The  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  imported 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total  during 
1958,  while  Japan  and  the  United 
States  each  took  about  10  percent. 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  took  only 
about  2  percent  of  the  total  in  1959; 
and  while  these  purchases  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate,  there  is  no  way 
ol  knowing  whether  or  not  this  up- 
ward trend  will  continue. 

Conversely,  the  trend  in  China's  ex- 
ports to  Russia  is  downward  in  rela- 
tion to  the  estimated  production  of 
wool,  although  the  actual  quantities 
have  remained  at  approximately  36 
million  pounds.  During  1958  only 
23  percent  of  the  wool  production 
was  exported  to  Russia,  compared  to 
about  35  percent  for  1955.  Since 
wool  sent  to  Russia  is  used  primarily 
to  assist  in  paying  for  technical  and 
material  aid.  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  future  level  of  exports. 
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COMMUNIST  CHINA'S  WOOL  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 
FROM  THE  FREE  WORLD  1 


Year 

Production 

Imports 

Greasy 

Scoured 

I'ops 

Total 

1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

7,000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

195S 

1  1  i.000 

107 

5,278 

26.702 

32.08^ 

195<5 

126.000 

127 

8,203 

40.407 

48.737 

1957 

132.000 

1.097 

12.807 

40. 30"7 

54.211 

1958 

1  15.000 

9,460 

7.59-i 

57.052 

74.106 

1959  2 

150.000 

19.270 

14,401 

47.81  1 

81,482 

1  Based  upon  actual  and  estimated  figures  converted  to  a  grease  wool  basis. 
-  Preliminary. 
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Veiled  beekeeper  examines  frame  covered  with  bees  while  holding  scraper  to  re- 
move  stings.      There   are   over    5    million    colonies   of    bees    in    the    United  States. 


The  Products  of  the  Honeybee 
Still  Popular  in  World  Trade 


From  earliest  times  men  have  traded 
in  the  products  of  the  honeybee — 
honey  and  beeswax.  This  trade  still 
goes  on  around  the  world.  Compared 
with  that  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, it  is  relatively  small;  how- 
ever, it  is  a  stable  trade  whose  total 
fluctuates  little  from  year  to  year. 

Currently  honey  appears  on  the  ex- 
port lists  of  some  38  countries  of  the 
Free  World,  and  beeswax  on  those 
of  over  20  nations.  Among  these 
countries,  the  United  States  ranks  sec- 
ond as  an  exporter  of  honey  and  is 
a  major  importer  of  beeswax. 

Honey — the  world's  oldest  natural 
sweet — has  been  in  demand  through 
all  recorded  history.  It  has  even  been 
used  in  place  of  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Today  it  is  considered 
a  delicacy,  both  in  its  natural  state 
and  in  place  of  sugar  for  cooking. 
Unlike  sugar,  however,  honey  varies. 
Its  color  ranges  from  pale  gold 
through  deep  amber  to  nearly  black, 
and  its  flavor  from  mild  to  pungent 
according  to  the  source  of  the  nectar. 
The  lightest  color  usually  has  the 
mildest  flavor.    Most  U.S.  honey  for 


the  commercial  market  is  blended  be- 
fore it  is  sold,  to  eliminate  wide  color 
and  flavor  differences. 

Although  a  bee  would  have  to  visit 
more  than  2  million  flowers  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  honey,  its  collecting 
instincts  are  so  strong  that  honeybees 
gave  the  Free  World  well  over  500 
million  pounds  of  honey  in  1959.  U.S. 
bees  were  responsible  for  nearly  248 
million  pounds  of  this  total.  Nine- 
teen other  countries  produced  over  a 
million  pounds  a  year  and  12  of  these, 
over  10  million. 

Outside  the  United  States,  the  most 
important  producing  areas  are  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Mexico,  West  Ger- 
many, Argentina,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Spain,  and  Brazil.  West  Germany 
and  Canada,  which  are  high  up  among 
the  top  10  producers,  are  also  the 
leading  markets  for  U.S.  honey.  West 
Germany  is  the  world's  foremost 
honey  market  and  buys  about  one-half 
of  U.S.  exports  in  addition  to  sub- 
stantial quantities  from  Australia  and 
Mexico.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
second  largest  importer,  but  takes  only 
small  amounts  from  the  United  States. 


Canada  and  the  Benelux  countries 
take  a  large  share  of  the  remainder 
of  U.S.  shipments.  Altogether  U.S. 
honey  exports  total  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  million  pounds  annually. 

U.S.  honey  exports  rank  second 
only  to  Mexico's,  which  have  reached 
as  high  as  29  million  pounds  in  a 
year.  Australia,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  New  Zealand 
also  stand  high  among  the  honey  ex- 
porting countries  of  the  Free  World. 

The  United  States  is  a  honey  im- 
porter as  well  as  an  exporter.  It  buys 
about  4  million  pounds  from  abroad 
annually.  Part  of  these  purchases 
supplement  domestic  supplies  during 
the  off  seasons,  and  the  rest  are  spe- 
cialty flavors  not  available  from  do- 
mestic sources. 

While  honey  is  the  bee's  main  prod- 
uct, it  also  makes  beeswax  at  a  rate 
of  about  2  pounds  for  ever)*  100 
pounds  of  honey  produced.  Demand 
for  beeswax  has  declined  somewhat 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  other  waxes  from 
both  vegetable  and  animal  sources  and 
the  expanded  use  of  plastics,  but  bees- 
wax is  still  a  most  desirable  compo- 
nent in  cosmetic  manufacture.  The 
cosmetic  industry-  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer, using  beeswax  in  creams,  oint- 
ments, lotions,  lipsticks,  and  rouges. 

Next  in  importance  is  candle  mak- 
ing— particularly  of  church  candles — 
because  beeswax  candles  have  a  high 
melting  point,  do  not  bend  or  smoke, 
and  give  a  small  round  flame  which 
burns  longer  than  the  long  streaky 
flame  of  most  substitutes.  Beeswax 
is  also  used  to  make  artificial  honey- 
combs, as  a  base  for  many  pharma- 
ceuticals and  polishes,  and  in  other 
products  where  fine  wax  is  desired. 

The  United  States  produced  4.4 
million  pounds  of  beeswax  in  1959, 
supplying  about  half  of  its  needs. 
Major  sources  for  the  rest  are  Cuba, 
Ethiopia.  Chile.  Brazil.  Mexico.  An- 
gola, and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
although  small  quantities  come  from 
as  many  as  20  other  countries. 

The  keyword  of  bee  culture  is  sta- 
bility. Since  the  bee's  most  important 
function — the  pollinization  of  over  50 
agricultural  crops — is  vital  to  agricul- 
tural production,  it  is  most  likely  that 
man  s  only  source  of  honey  and  bees- 
wax will  continue  to  flourish. 
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New  Zealand  Sees  Need 
For  New  Meat  Outlets 

New  Zealand's  Meat  Board  and 
other  meat  interests  are  increasing  ef- 
forts to  develop  markets  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  for  lamb,  mutton,  and  beef. 
Earnings  on  meat  exports  to  all  des- 
tinations during  1959  dropped  15  per- 
cent from  $235  million  to  $205 
million.  The  decline  was  caused  main- 
ly by  lowered  lamb  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  decreased  beef 
shipments  to  both  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States. 

New  Zealand's  economy  depends  on 
its  agriculture,  and  its  agriculture  is 
based  on  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. It  produces  1.5  billion  pounds 
of  meat  a  year,  and  although  its 
people  are  among  the  world's  largest 
meat  eaters,  only  about  40  percent 
of  its  output  is  used  at  home.  The 
rest  is  exported.  Meat  exports  bring 
in  nearly  a  third  of  New  Zealand's 
foreign  exchange,  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts account  for  90  percent  of  its 
exchange  earnings. 

Traditionally,  the  United  Kingdom 
buys  the  bulk  of  New  Zealand's  sur- 
plus meat,  but  in  the  past  3  years 
shipments  to  the  United  States  have 
risen  sharply.  Neither  of  these  coun- 
tries, however,  can  take  all  of  New 
Zealand's  rapidly  expanding  produc- 
tion, thus  other  markets  must  be 
found.  To  facilitate  market  develop- 
ment, the  Meat  Board  has  been  given 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell  meat  di- 
rectly. This  will  enable  it  to  send 
experimental  shipments  to  new  mar- 
kets, and  to  develop  them  in  an  or- 
ganized manner. 

The  Meat  Board  has  also  been  pro- 
moting sales  of  meat  through  trade 
missions  to  such  countries  as  Peru  and 
Japan.  Meat  Board  representatives  and 
Trade  Commissioners,  too,  promote 
New  Zealand  meat  around  the  world. 

Both  Greece  and  japan  are  inter- 
ested in  buying  mutton  from  New 
Zealand,  but  the  principal  obstacle  in 
developing  these  and  other  markets 
is  inadequate  shipping  facilities.  Pres- 
ent capacity  of  Japanese,  Greek,  and 
some  other  steamship  lines  is  limited. 
There  is  hope,  though,  that  this  prob- 
lem will  be  resolved  very  soon. 


European  Wheat  Market 

( Continued  from  page  4 ) 

the  past  20  years — have  leaned  heavily 
toward  Manitoba,  for  that  wheat  has 
given  rise  to  the  fewest  complaints 
on  quality  and  uniformity. 

However,  on  January  1  this  year 
the  Swiss  Government  released  the 
purchasing  of  wheat  to  the  private 
trade.  This  important  policy  change 
has  made  necessary  many  adjustments 
within  the  Swiss  milling  industry;  and 
millers  have  also  worked  with  the 
government  on  revising  the  require- 
ments for  reserve  stocks  of  imported 
and  domestic  wheat  to  be  held  by 
each  mill.  The  prospect  of  the 
changeover  caused  postponement  of 
the  plan  to  send  a  Swiss  wheat  team 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom  normally  pro- 
duces about  2.6  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  a  year,  and  imports  about 
twice  that  amount  of  wheat  and  flour. 
Like  Germany,  it  distributes  its  pur- 
chases of  wheat  among  many  coun- 
tries. Canada,  being  a  Common- 
wealth country,  enjoys  sales  of  2.6 
million  tons,  or  over  50  percent  of 
the  total.  U.S.  sales  are  now  just 
over  600,000  tons  a  year,  or  less  than 
a  fourth  of  Canada's.  Certainly  we 
should  be  able  to  win  more  of  this 
market  again. 

The  British  Wheat  Team's  visit  to 
this  country,  plus  excellent  personal 
and  official  relationships  in  London, 
has  created  a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 
Most  effective  in  holding  this  market, 
however,  has  been  the  Federal  Protein 
Certificate  and  the  improvement  it  has 
brought  in  purchasing  methods. 

Occasional  Importers.  Five  Euro- 
pean countries — Finland,  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain — are  at  present 
self-sufficient  in  bread  wheat  produc- 
tion, but  occasionally  import  small 
quantities  of  hard  wheat  for  blending. 
By  no  means  should  they  be  written 
off  as  possible  markets. 

Agricultural  problems  vary  from 
country  to  country  among  the  five. 
Finland,  for  example,  has  been  sup- 
porting wheat  not  only  to  reduce 
wheat  imports  but  also  to  reduce  feed 
grain  acreage  and  thus  control  dairy 
surpluses.  Under  a  recent  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Finnish  import 


needs  will  be  covered  until  1965; 
this  leaves  little  expansion  for  U.S. 
wheat  except  a  few  thousand  tons  for 
purposes  of  blending. 

Greece  has  been  buying  U.S.  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  for  blending  ever 
since  World  War  II;  but  in  the  past 
2  years,  local  output  of  soft  wheat 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  under 
the  price  support  system  that  a  small 
export  surplus  developed  and  imports 
of  all  types  had  to  be  reduced.  Visits 
by  Greek  wheat  teams  to  the  United 
States  and  return  visits  by  U.S.  wheat 
growers  have  maintained  excellent  re- 
lations; and  the  Greeks  may  again  be 
in  the  market  for  our  hard  wheat 
if  their  own  wheat  output  declines, 
either  because  of  poor  harvests  or  be- 
cause of  a  shift  to  other  crops. 

Italy  is  now  more  than  self-suffi- 
cient in  soft  wheat,  but  has  a  deficit 
in  durum  and  will  need  small  annual 
imports.  It  is  our  hope  that  eventu- 
ally we  will  sell  Italy  more  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  for  pasta  flour  or  for 
blending  with  soft  wheat  to  make 
flour  for  bread  products. 

Portugal's  last  three  wheat  crops 
have  covered  its  needs,  and  its  195"7 
imports  of  75,000  tons — largely  from 
the  United  States — helped  give  it  the 
necessary  carryover  stocks.  We  sold 
Portugal  no  wheat  in  1958,  but 
13,000  tons  for  Madeira  in  1959- 
Portuguese  millers  would  like  U.S. 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  for  blending, 
and  when  Portugal's  crops  are  smaller 
we  can  expect  to  have  a  share  of  this 
market. 

Spain  is  now  classified  as  a  wheat 
exporter;  for  the  last  several  years  it 
has  been  exporting  sizable  amounts  of 
bread  wheat  and  some  durum.  This 
trade  position,  however,  is  liable  to 
change  suddenly  in  a  year  of  adverse 
weather.  Eventually  Spain  may  im- 
port some  hard  winter  wheat  for 
blending,  but  financial  problems  pre- 
vent this  at  present,  unless  U.S.  credit 
can  assist  with  these  imports. 

Each  of  these  five  countries  suffered 
wartime  food  shortages  that  directed 
their  attention  toward  self-sufficiency 
in  food  grains  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
future.  But  increasing  their  wheat 
crops  has  required  high  price  supports 
that  have  led  to  reductions  in  the 
acreages  of  other  badly  needed  crops. 
Government  officials,  millers,  and  bak- 
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ers  in  the  five  countries  are  attempting 
to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
high  supports  and  excess  wheat  pro- 
duction. Three  of  the  countries  have 
sent  wheat  teams  to  the  Great  Plains. 
All  have  used  hard  wheat  for  blend- 
ing to  make  better  bread.  All  are 
aware  that  these  imported  wheats  are 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  soft 
wheat  locally  produced  under  high 
price  supports;  and  if  the  good  rela- 
tions we  now  enjoy  with  their  wheat 
interests  are  continued  through  visits, 
letters,  and  assistance  whenever  pos- 
sible, we  may  eventually  reenter  all 
five  markets. 

I  left  Rotterdam  early  this  year  with 
the  feeling  that  the  Wheat  Growers' 
office  there  was  on  a  sound  basis, 
with  the  preliminary  work  done,  the 
program  well  on  its  way,  and  the 
possibilities  for  useful  effort  increas- 
ing daily.  Continued  endeavor  will 
reflect  in  increasing  sales  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  Europe. 

Progressive  Costa  Rica 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

characteristic  of  the  country.  These 
boards  are  associated  with  the  na- 
tional banking  system  and  provide 
small  farmers  short-term  and  medium- 
term  loans  at  low  interest  rates. 

Obstacles.  Costa  Rica's  agricul- 
tural progress  is  facing  some  problems 
that  are  slowing  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment in  the  crop  and  livestock  indus- 
tries. The  big  ones  are  failure  to 
make  full  use  of  available  arable  lands, 
need  for  more  credit  facilities,  and 
poor  transportation.  Also,  the  country 
needs  to  grow  foods  that  will  provide 
better  nutrition  and  wider  variety  in 
the  diet;  and  to  develop  a  greater 
variety  of  export  crops  to  diversify 
sources  of  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Furthermore,  as  stated  earlier,  the 
production  of  the  basic  food  items — 
corn,  rice,  and  beans — scarcely  keeps 
up  with  population  expansion.  Con- 
sequently, the  country  continues  to  de- 
pend on  imports  to  supply  its  needs 
for  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  Some 
milk,  lard,  and  vegetable  oils  are  also 
imported,  although  there  are  local  in- 
dustries supplying  sizable  quantities  of 
milk  and  vegetable  oils.  Other  food 
imports  include  canned  and  dried 
fruit,  variety  meats,  and  poultry  feed. 


Japan  Liberalizes 
April-September  imports 

The  Japanese  Government's  ex- 
pressed policy  for  trade  liberalization 
is  gradually  taking  shape.  For  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  I960  (April-Sep- 
tember) the  government  allocated  a 
record  foreign  exchange  budget  of 
nearly  S3-3  billion;  over  S2.4  million 
will  be  commodity  import  funds. 

Some  40  percent — $970  million — 
of  the  commodity  import  funds  is 
earmarked  for  "Automatic  Approval  ' 
operations.  This  amount  represents 
an  increase  of  S270  million  over  the 
preceding  6  months,  when  only  about 
33  percent  was  set  aside  for  A. A. 
products.  There  are  now  over  1,000 
items  on  the  A. A.  list. 

For  the  "Fund  Allocation"  list, 
amounts  have  been  allocated  to  in- 
crease raw  cotton,  wheat,  and  soybean 
purchases.  Cotton  will  be  upped  about 
400,000  bales,  wheat  about  200,000 
bushels,  and  soybeans  nearly  77,000 
metric  tons.  Planned  imports  of  bar- 
ley are  far  below  the  level  of  actual 
purchases  in  recent  years.  The  de- 
clining demand  for  barley  as  human 
food  has  been  the  main  cause  of  this 
rapid  drop.  Funds  to  buy  hides  and 
skins  have  been  cut  because  these 
products  will  be  transferred  to  the 
A. A.  list  this  month. 

New  Zealand  Eases 
Licensing  of  Imports 

Recently  New  Zealand  further  re- 
laxed its  import  licensing  schedule. 
Although  no  items  were  completely 
exempted,  a  new  category  "A"  was 
created,  and  commodities  assigned  to 
this  classification  will  be  licensed  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  importer's  re- 
quest. Farm  products  in  the  new- 
category  include  soybeans,  molasses 
(mixed  with  bone-black),  pine  tar, 
and  chicory. 

Some  farm  items  of  interest  to  the 
U.S.  trade  are  now  admitted  on  an 


import  replacement  basis  equal  to  150 
percent  of  1959  licenses.  Grains,  dried 
fruits,  fruit  pulp  (other  than  tomato, 
apricot,  and  raspberry),  canned  pine- 
apple, infants'  and  invalids'  foods, 
bulk  rice,  molasses,  and  fur  skins.  At 
the  same  time,  discrimination  was 
eliminated  in  licensing  imports  of 
timber  and  timber  products  from  the 
dollar  area. 

In  addition,  certain  fruit  juices, 
fresh  fruits,  and  nuts,  which  were 
subject  to  special  quota  allocations  for 
I960,  have  been  given  alternative 
quotas  based  on  a  specified  earlier 
year's  trade  which  the  importer  may 
select,  if  such  an  allocation  is  more 
favorable  to  him. 

Cuba  and  Poland 
Agree  To  Trade 

Cuba  and  Poland  have  signed  their 
first  trade  and  payments  agreement. 
Cuba  will  export  sugar,  coffee,  leaf 
tobacco,  and  some  other  products  to 
Poland  and,  in  return,  will  buy  Polish 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery, 
helicopters,  and  airplanes. 

Argentine  Lentil  Exports 
Lowered  Sharply  by  Rust 

Argentina,  which  has  been  among 
the  world's  top  lentil  exporters,  will 
ship  few  if  any  this  year.  For  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  the  crop  has 
been  severely  damaged  by  rust.  The 
I960  harvest — nearly  completed — is 
estimated  at  only  4,600  tons,  com- 
pared with  a  1950-54  average  of 
29,000.  Acreage,  however,  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1950-54. 

Argentine  lentil  exports  in  some 
years  in  the  early  1950's  reached  as 
high  as  20,000  tons  a  year.  The 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and 
West  Germany  were  among  the  larg- 
er importers.  The  United  States  now 
has  an  embargo  on  imports  from  Lat- 
in America  because  of  the  rust. 
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New  Import  Policies 
Set  Up  In  West  Indies 

Several  West  Indies  countries  are 
setting  up  individual  import  policies 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
eration-wide customs  union.  Barba- 
dos has  relaxed  import  restrictions  to 
the  point  where  the  only  farm  prod- 
ucts that  now  need  licenses  are  fats 
and  oils,  rice,  coconut  and  cottonseed 
meal,  shell  eggs,  poultry  meat,  pre- 
pared poultry  feeds,  and  alimentary 
pastes. 

The  Government  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla  has  eased  its  quota  restric- 
tions on  imports.  Any  goods  can 
now  be  shipped  from  the  United  States 
without  a  specific  license  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  nonfarm  products 
and  the  following  farm  items:  Fats 
and  oils  and  rice  (covered  by  regional 
agreements),  sugar,  cornmeal,  wheat 
and  flour,  hand  manufactured  tobacco 
(including  cigarettes). 

Jamaica  has  redefined  two  items  on 
its  import  restriction  list.  "Wheat 
flour,  unenriched"  has  been  changed 
to  "Wheat  flour  other  than  whole 
wheat  flour  and  flour  enriched."  and 
"Fresh  vegetables"  has  been  changed 
to  "Vegetables  (sweet  pepper,  toma- 
toes, beetroot,  white  cabbage,  pump- 
kin, carrots,  and  cucumber)." 


United  States  Buys 
Argentine  Horsemeat 

The  United  States  made  its  first 
substantial  purchases  of  Argentine 
horsemeat  in  1959.  Shipments  reached 
2.3  million  pounds  and  are  expected 
to  be  even  larger  this  year. 

Argentina's  sales  of  horsemeat  rose 
sharply  in  1959,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  taking  16.6  million  pounds, 
the  Netherlands  9.3  million,  Belgium 
5.6  million,  Japan  4.2  million,  and 
Sweden  3.7  million,  plus  the  quan- 
tity bought  by  the  United  States.  If 
Argentina  is  able  to  mechanize  its 
agriculture  as  planned,  the  resulting 
liquidation  of  horses  will  provide  a 
supply  of  horsemeat  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Australia  and  France  Agree 
On  Flour  Exports  to  Asia 

Australia's  Minister  of  Trade  has 
announced  that  an  understanding  with 
France  has  been  reached,  which  will 
limit  the  amount  of  French  flour  go- 
ing to  Australia's  traditional  markets 
in  southeast  Asia.  French  flour  sales 
to  these  markets — particularly  Ceylon 
and  Indonesia — reached  such  propor- 
tions in  recent  years  that  Australia's 
exports    to    them    were  disrupted. 


France's  flour  was  able  to  undersell 
the  Australian  product  because  French 
millers  and  exporters  received  substan- 
tial subsidies. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  France 
assures  Australia  that  it  will  avoid 
damaging  Australia's  flour  export 
trade  in  southeast  Asia  by  keeping  its 
exports  at  a  reasonable  level.  Both 
governments  agree  to  exchange  on  a 
regular  monthly  basis  information  on 
their  flour  exports  to  markets  of  in- 
terest to  both  parties. 

Sweden  Increases  Import 
Duties  on  Meat  Products 

Sweden  recently  raised  import  taxes 
on  livestock  and  meat  products.  Swe- 
den imports  LIS.  beef  variety  meats 
and  horsemeat  and  the  new  high  du- 
ties will  limit  this  trade,  particularly 
since  on  many  of  the  variety  meats, 
import  duties  are  higher  than  the  U.S. 
wholesale  prices. 

Duties  are  set  according  to  a  for- 
mula designed  to  protect  Swedish 
agriculture  from  world  price  fluctua- 
tions and  cost  increases.  Even  higher 
duties  on  livestock  and  meat  products 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  because 
of  recent  wage  increases  granted  to 
the  industrial  workers  of  Sweden. 
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